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For the Companion. 


A LOST REPUTATION. 


By J. T. Trowbridge. 
In Two CHAPTERS.—CHAP. I. 


‘Here! Robert! Robert! Come back!” called 
Mr. Radwood, in sudden and unusual excite- 
ment, just as his clerk was closing the counting- 
room door. 

With an anxious, almost scared ex- 
pression, Robert returned, and stood 
panting before the merchant’s desk. 
He seemed to know, before he was told, 
that there was something wrong about 
the package of money he had just 
brought from the bank. Indeed, in re- 
calling the circumstance afterwards, 
Mr. Radwood remembered that the 
boy had betrayed a singular constraint 
of manner when he delivered the pack- 
age, and some alacrity in leaving the 
room before he was questioned. 

The merchant had counted the money 
once, before calling him back. He now 
counted it deliberately a second time, 
while the boy waited. 

“Robert,” said Mr. Radwood, look- 
ing up, with a disturbed countenance, 
over the pile of bank-notes under his 
hand, “show much money is here ?” 

“T don’t know,” replied Robert; ‘‘as 
much as the check called for, I sup- 
pose.” 

‘How much was that? 
look at the check ?” 

‘Yes, sir; it was a check for two 
hundred and forty dollars.” 

The merchant turned and consulted 
his check-book. 

“I thought I couldn’t have made a 
mistake,” he said. ‘‘But there’s only 
a hundred and forty dollars here. Can 
you explain it?” He fixed his scru- 
tinizing look on the boy’s blanched 
face. 

“No, sir; I don’t understand it at 
all!” Robert exclaimed, eagerly. “I 
didn’t count the money. I took the bundle just 
as the cashier handed it to me; I put it here in 
my breast-pocket, and never took it out, nor 
touched it, till I gave it to you.” 

He rattled off this story as volubly (Mr. Rad- 
wood afterwards reflected) as if he had studied 
it by heart. But no resoluteness of purpose, 
whether of innocence or guilt, Mr. Radwood 
thought, could keep a tremor out of his voice or 
call the color back into his cheeks. 

“Mr. Cushing isn’t a man who makes mis- 
takes,” remarked the merchant, quietly regarding 
him. ‘Robert, there’s something you haven’t 
told me. 
thing—before we go around to the bank together 
and talk with Mr. Cushing.” 

“T have told you—everything about the money 
—everything!” the boy protested, vehemently. 
“He just wrapped that paper around it, and then 
Slipped the rubber band over it, and he’ll tell you 
himself that I put it in my pocket without look- 
ing at it, and buttoned my coat over it, right there 
before his eyes.” 

“Ts that the way you always do when I send 
you to draw checks ?” Mr. Radwood inquired. 

“Always, when the amount is large, and he 
does it up in that way. Only when he tosses me 
out a few loose bills, I count ’em.” 

There was a sob ready to burst in the boy’s 
voice, but he kept it down, and held his position 
with growing courage. His employer eyed him 
with glistening emotion in his large, kindly face. 

He had strong reasons for putting confidence in 
this bright, active boy ; and latterly he had been 
trusting him to a perhaps dangerous extent. It 
might be partly his own fault, if Robert Mortimer 
had at last succumbed to a great temptation. 
Even then, as he called him to an account, and 
remembered that when he delivered the package 
of bank-bills he had the air of concealing a guilty 
secret, he could not believe him guilty at heart. 

‘‘Robert,” he said, earnestly, ‘“‘haven’t I always 
been your good friend ?” 

“Always!” the boy admitted, with starting 
tears. 

“Don’t you believe I will still be your friend, 
if you tell me everything? Come, Robert; I 
have always trusted you. I want to trust you 
now, and I want you to trust me.” 


Did you 





You'd better tell me at once—every- | 


Again the boy protested that he had told the | He referred to the check he had cashed, and 
whole story about the money, and that he had no | added, “I gave him two hundred and forty dol- | 


knowledge of the missing hundred dollars. 
“Did you come directly home?” Mr. Rad- 
wood inquired. ‘It seems to me, as I remember 
it, you were gone an unusually long time.” 
| I didn’t know that I was.” 


“Did you go into any house, or stop to speak | couldn’t possibly have made a mistake of a hun- 


>” 


with any one 
“I don’t know that I stopped; I don’t think I 
| did,” was the faltering reply. ‘I spoke to per- 


Le OPd”? 


—— 


co 


| 


sons I met, but I am sure I didn’t go in any- 
where; though I didn’t hurry.” 

“Well,” said the merchant, re-folding the pack- 
age and putting it into his pocket, ‘we'll go and 
see what Mr. Cushing has to say.” 

Robert Mortimer was an orphan boy who lived 
with a maiden aunt, Miss Celia Mortimer, a 
worthy, but harsh-tempered, old lady. She had 
also brought up with him another nephew, Dan 
Ames, who was two years older than Robert, and 
who had always exercised a very strong influ- 
ence over him. But Dan had turned out badly, 
| and forfeited, by his misconduct, a very good sit- 
uation which she had obtained for him. At last, 
losing patience with him, and fearing the effect of 
his influence over Robert, she had forbidden him 
her house, and united with Mr. Radwood in 
warning Robert against him. 

It seemed as if his cousin’s evil course should 
have been enough, without their good counsels, to 
set so fair a face as Robert’s forever against fol- 
| lowing so bad an example. And it now made the 
| merchant’s large, sympathetic heart swell in his 
throat, to think of the boy he had so trusted, 
and would have done so much for, going wrong. 

“It may be a family trait; it may be in his 
blood,” he said sadly to himself, as he walked 
silently by the boy’s side, on their way to the 
bank. 

He had said very truly that Mr. Cushing, the 
cashier, did not make mistakes. He was a young 
| man about thirty years of age, who by his indus- 
try and talents and exemplary conduct had made 
| his way rapidly, from one of the lowest positions 

in the bank, to the place of trust he now occu- 

|pied. His alert, handsome, clean-shaven face 
took on a shade of surprise, as Mr. Radwood 
appeared before him with the pale and shrinking 
boy, and laid the package of bank-notes on the 
counter. 

“Please to count that, Mr. Cushing.” 

The cashier’s long white fingers touched a 
sponge, and ran over the notes with the rapidity 
of an expert. 

“One hundred and forty dollars,” he said, with 
a cool air of business. 

‘And is that the sum you gave this boy about 
half an hour ago ?” 

“I don’t remember; I believe there was more.” 











| lars.” 

| 

| ‘Are you sure 
earnest voice. 


?” the merchant asked, in a low, 
| ‘As sure as I can be of anything in this uncer- 
| tain world,” Mr. Cushing smilingly replied. “I 


dred dollars. Has he lost some ?” 


‘A hundred dollars seems to have dropped out 
of the package, somehow, between your hands 




















| And when he told me he was in trouble, and I 
remembered we had been brought up together, 
| almost like brothers, I pitied him!” 

‘“*‘Why didn’t you tell me you had seen him ?” 
his employer inquired. 

“T knew you wouldn’t like it; and I didn’t 
mean to see him again; and I was afraid you and 
Aunt Celia would blame me for what I really 
couldn't help.” 

‘How much money did you give him ?” 

Poor Robert was silent. As he was beginning to 
cry in the public street, Mr. Radwood 
forbore to press him further until they 
had returned to the counting-room. 
Then he said,— 

“Tam sorry to think you have been 
deceiving me, Robert. But I must tell 
you frankly that I am convinced you 
know more about that money than you 
admit.” 

“Why don’t you search me?” 
boy demanded, wildly. 
would!” 


the 
“T wish you 


That was just what his employer 
was intending to do. But Robert was 
too willing. 

“I don’t imagine you 
have that hundred dol- 








and mine,” said the merchant. 
he didn’t open the package.” 
“It must be in his pocket, then; though I don’t | bought a new hat, and where he was observed to 


“But he declares 


see how it could have got out of the package,” 
remarked the cashier. ‘Boy, feel in your 
pocket.” 

“T have felt in it, and turned it wrong-side 


explored his pocket again, in search, not only of 
the money, but of any holes by which the money 
might have escaped. 

“T can’t explain it; I am very sorry, Mr. Rad- 
wood,” said the cashier, bestowing upon Robert a 
questioning look. 

“Isn't there a possibility’—— began the mer- 
chant. 

‘That I made a mistake ?” Mr. Cushing smiled 
again. “If I did, my balance will show it. I 
haven’t time to examine it now, but I will do so 
as soon as the bank closes. Who was that boy 
waiting for you outside, when I gave you the 
money ?” he asked of Robert, as if a sudden 
thought had struck him. 

Robert gave a sort of gasp, but did not answer 
immediately. 

“Was there a boy ?” Mr. Radwood demanded. 
Robert breathed hard, but did not speak. ‘Who 
was it?” 

“Tt was—my cousin.” 

‘Dan Ames ?” exclaimed the merchant. 

“Yes, sir,” the boy confessed, guiltily. 

“That accounts for it,’”” Mr. Radwood thought, 
as he turned sadly away. ‘Please notify me, 
whether you find a mistake or not,” he said to 
Mr. Cushing, as he left the bank with Robert. 

He had no expectation that the cashier’s balance 
would show any such error; indeed, he had given 
up all hope of the boy’s innocence from the mo- 
ment when he heard that Dan Ames had been in 
his company. 

“Robert,” said he, when they were alone in the 
street together, ‘‘how happens it that you are con- 


you promise me and your aunt that you would 
have nothing more to do with Lim ?” 





“T didn’t want him to speak to me; but how 


could I help it?” replied Robert, in deep distress. | 





lars, or any part of it, 
hidden about your per- 
son,” Mr. Radwood said, 
after a moment's reflec- 
tion. “1 think Dan Ames 
knows something about 
it.” 

“Oh! Lwish you would 
ask him!” Robert ex- 
claimed. ‘He was with 
me from the time I left 
the bank till I came with- 
in sight of the store, and 
if I opened the package, 
he would know it.” 

“No doubt he would!” 
said the merchant, with 
asmile. ‘Sit down, Rob- 
ert, and don’t leave this 
room till I return.” 

He immediately des- 
patched one of his clerks 
to find Dan, and bring 
him to the store. But 
Dan had suddenly disappeared, leaving no trace 
beyond a certain corner shop, where he had 


have plenty of money. 
Robert afterwards confessed that he had given 


his cousin money, “he pitied him so;” but de- 


: : : | 
out,” said the miserable messenger. However, he 





| 
| 


clared that it was some of his own, and not his 
employer’s. 

It would have been to Mr. Radwood’s advan- 
tage if it could have been shown that the bank, 
and not the boy, was responsible for the loss of 
his hundred dollars. But it did not appear in the 
cashier’s accounts; and the idea that a man of 
Mr. Cushing’s character and position could risk 
both by committing a petty act of dishonesty, the 
merchant pronounced preposterous. 

He could come to but one conclusion,—that 
Robert had yielded to his bad companion’s impor- 
tunity, and that they had made way with the 
money between them. 

“The worst feature of the case,” he said ina 
final talk he had with the boy, ‘‘is your willing- 
ness to cast a damaging suspicion on an upright 
man. If you had confessed your fault, I might 
possibly have trusted you again. But not now. 
Much as I shall regret to part with you, much as 
I shall grieve to see you leave my store under a 
cloud, I must let you go.” 

Robert did not again protest his innocence; he 
stood speechless, with red eyes and a look of in- 
tense despair. 

“You still have my best wishes,” the merchant 
continued, kindly. ‘I hope you will prosper, 
Robert. But bear in mind that there can be no 
real prosperity without honesty. The loss of a 
little money I care nothing about. You have in- 
jured me far more than that!” 

The good old man really appeared quite heart- 
broken over the deeper hurt his affection and 
trust had received. 

“Remember this, Robert, that no person can 
commit a wrong without doing serious and, per- 


sorting with that worthless fellow again? Didn’t | haps, lasting harm to others besides himself.” 


The boy had good reason, indeed, to remember 
that. But his heart was too full to speak. 

“Well! good-by, Robert!” 

With glistening eyes the merchant reached out 





346 
his hand. But instead of taking it, the boy turned 
away with a gesture of passionate grief, and hur- 
ried from the store. 

‘The circumstances were so strong against him 
that his best friends, even his Aunt Celia, were 
forced to believe he had been unfaithful to his 
trust; and though they were convinced that he 
wats less to blame than Dan Ames, he could never 
again be to them the same Robert he had been 
before. 

The consequences of the theft followed him like 
his own shadow. Having lost one good place be- 
cause of it, he found it impossible to obtain another 
where he was known. He did not try long. De- 
spondent, almost desperate, feeling himself dis- 
trusted and shun ed, he too disappeared, and was 
not heard of again in his native town for years. 

It was generally thought that he had joined his 
bad cousin But in the course of 
about two years Dan Ames re-appeared without 
him. 


somew here, 


Not quite so bad, apparently, as when he went 
away. Dan was well dressed; his manners had 
improved, and he looked clean and self-respecting. 
Was it possible that, having sown his wild oats, 
he had settled down to some steady and reputable 
employment ? 

That was just what he claimed to have done. 
He was in business in Chicago, and had taken ad- 
vantage of a vacation to come home and see his 
Aunt Celia and his Cousin Robert. 

He was amazed to learn that Robert had left 
town two years before. 

“He is the person I most want to see,” he ex- 
claimed. “I want to tell him what my new hat 
did for me.” 

“What new hat?” his Aunt Celia inquired. 

“Why, didn’t you know Rob gave me a new 
hat, or rather money to buy one? The last time 
I saw him he turned out into my hand all the 
money he had, and made me promise néver to let 
him see me or hear from me again, until I could 
show that I had begun to live a decent sort of 
life.” 

“How much money did he give you?” the old 
lady asked, with trembling interest. 

“Almost twelve dollars. And he said to me, 
‘Go and buy you a hat, the first thing; nobody can 
begin to live a decent life in such a hat as you 
have on.” Well,” Dan continued, “IT bought the 
hat, and kept my promise by going away and 
staying away, until now [ think Lam entitled to 
That hat was the saving of me. I 
remembered what he had said, and thought of the 
miserable rig I had run, and determined that as 
long as I wore that hat [ would keep it respecta- 
ble, if only for his sake. 


come back. 


Rob was like a brother 
to me!” Dan exclaimed, with starting tears. 

“Are you sure it was Ais money he gave you ?” 
Aunt Celia inquired. 

“Why, of course it was; he took it out of his 
old ragged pocket-book, any way, and it was all 
there was in it,” said Dan. 

“And didn’t you know about his taking Mr. 
Radwood's 


agitation. 


money ?” she asked, with growing 


“Taking Mr. Radwood's money!” Dan ex- 
claimed, with astonishment that couldn’t have 


been feigned. ‘What do you mean ?” 

Aunt Celia faltered forth the miserable story, 
which sounded incredible even to her own ears as 
she put it into words. Dan leaped to his feet, in- 
terrupting her. 

“Aunt Celia, you're crazy! Nobody can make 
me believe Rob Mortimer ever took a cent that 
wasn't his own; and IT snow he didn’t touch a 
dollar of the money he was fetching from the 
bank, while T was with him! You think I would 
have dared propose such a thing?) IT knew him 
too well. Rob Mortimer never was that kind of 
a boy.” 

It had been a terrible trial to the old lady to be 
obliged doubt the honesty of her favorite 
nephew. It was now almost as great a shock to 
feel that she might possibly have done him a 
dreadful wrong. 

When Mr. Radwood came to talk with Dan 
Ames, he too was deeply impressed by that young 
gentleman's earnest championship of Robert, and 
by the apparent truthfulness of his story. 

Not long after this, an event happened which 


shook the town to its moral foundations, and com- 
pletely overturned public opinion regarding one or 
two individuals, 

The respectable Mr. Cushing, the exemplary 
citizen and trusted cashier, 
made mistakes, 


the man who never 
disguised himself one evening, 
and stepping on board a northward-bound train, 
arrived in Canada before it could be known that all 
the available funds of the bank were probably in 
the small grip-sack he carried. , 

(To be continued.) 


or 


Harp Worxk.—Mr. Smiles says that many more 
men die of selfishness, indulgence and idleness 
than die of overwork. Even those who seem to 
break down by overwork generally fail to order 
their lives rightly, and neglect the ordinary condi- 
tions of physical health. 

Mr. Smiles quotes Lord Stanley as saying to 
the students of Glasgow, that he doubted whether 
“hard work, steadily and regularly carried on, 
ever yet hurt anybody.” 

The same author also attempts to prove that 
those authors who have won the highest success in 
literature, have not been men of leisure, who de- 
voted their whole time to letters, but men active 





were all inen of affairs: Bacon, Spenser and Mil- 
ton, in Kngland, were also in public life. Shakes- 
peare was manager of the drama, to which work 
he seems to have given more time than to his im- 

| mortal compositions. Lord Macaulay was pre- 
| pared to write history by his experience in Parlia- 
ment and in India, and John Stuart Mill wrote 
many of his earlier works, while in the employ 
of the East India Company. 


—+or- 
THE AUTUMN SKY. 

Ifow bravely Autumn paints upon the ny | 

The gorgeous fame of Summer which is fled! 

Hues of all fow’rs that in their ashes lie, 

Trophied in that fair light whereon they fed, 

Tulip, and hyacinth, and sweet rose red,— 

Like exhalations from the leafy mould, 

Look here how honor glorifies the dead, 

And warms their scutcheons with a glance of gold. 
—Hood: Written ina vol, of Shakespeare. 


+o 
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HOW SHE SAVED THE CAPTAIN. 


It certainly was very provoking, as John Bath- 
ust said, “for an honest man to chop wood for 
weeks in the cold, and to give his own and his 
hired man’s and his team’s time to haul it up to 


a fellow, who was probably too lazy to work.” 

He talked about it several evenings at the post- 
office where he went for his papers, taking care to 
let it be understood that he’d show the thief no 
mercy if he caught him. 

When the neighbors dispersed on one of these 
evenings, and took their several ways home from 
the post-office, one or two passed by a little cot- 
tage, at the gate of which stood a tall, soldierly- 
looking man. They nodded to him, as is the 
custom in the country, although they were not 
acquainted. 

Sometime before, he had come to the neighbor- 
hood and taken up his residence in the cottage, 
which, with a few acres of land, had been left him 
by an old uncle of his. At that time they had 
learned that he was an Englishman, who had 
formerly been a captain in the army. His wife 


neither the farmers nor their families had ever had 
any save the most formal intercourse with them. 

Squire Saunders and two or three of the leading 
men had shown a disposition to be friendly with 
him, but although he had received their advances 
with civility, this was of such a cold nature that 
he was left severely alone by the independent lit- 
tle community, which had no wish to be “looked 
down upon by any man, even if he had been a 
captain in the English army.” 

Joln Bathust, especially, who had gone into the 
war a corporal and had come out a captain, felt 
himself aggrieved at the haughty bearing of the 
Englishman, who had once actually addressed 
him as “my good man,” soon after his arrival at 
the cottage. 


which puzzled the neighborhood. He seemed to 
have no connection with the outside world, with 
the exception of one correspondent, from whom 
came monthly letters with such regularity that it 
had long since been decided by loungers at the 
post-office that the correspondent was a lawyer, 
and that the letter contained a remittance. 

But for the last two months no letter had come. 
Evidently the captain had not expected any, for 
he had not gone to the post-office, and, indeed, 
save for seeing him with his wife and little girl out 


gotten him. 

During the nutting season the new-comers al- 
ways carried well-tilled baskets home from the 
woods, the nuts peeping from under the red and 
yellow leaves with which the baskets were fanci- 
fully heaped. An irregular kind of thrift seemed 
to prevail at the cottage, for the apples in the little 
orchard had every one been picked with the elab- 
orate care which betokens both inexperience and 
plenty of time. 

The neighbors, who in passing had noticed the 
harvesting, had been greatly amused _ thereat. 
The potatoes, planted in the early spring by the 
old uncle, now months dead, were lifted tenderly 
from the earth and transported to the cellar with 
the concern of the miser for his gold. The corn 
was husked and stored away with the same solici- 
tude, and the few vegetables which the well-tilled 
garden provided received the same tender care. 


John Bathust’s mother, who had been in Bloom- 
ington for a two days’ visit to her daughter, came 
home just at nightfall about a fortnight after the 
first excitement of the wood-stealing. 

“And you didn’t meet John at the Corners ?” 
her daughter-in-law had asked after greeting her. 

“No; and I thought it very strange that Jobn- 
nie would not be ready to meet his mother, after 
she had been away for three days and two nights. 
I felt so certain that he’d be at the Corners, that I 
made Montezuma go twice into the post-office to 
make sure that he wasn’t there.” 





And the old lady sat before the-fire, still warmly 
| wrapped in her heavy cloak and her serviceable, 
though unfashionable, furs, looking as if a trifle 
| doubtful whether she had better remove them at 
| all, after this slight upon the importance of her 
| home-coming. She had always been accustomed 
| to being treated with the utmost deference by her 


the house, just to have it stolen by some sneak of | 


and a little daughter had come with him, but | 


What Capt. Gerald lived upon was a mystery | 


for a daily walk, his neighbors would have for- | 


_THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


in public affairs or in private life, who had only 
spare hours for writing. 
Dante, Petrarch, Boccacio and Ariosto, in Italy, 


‘children, especially by “Johnnie,” whom she 
most loved, but from whom she demanded un- 
limited homage. 

“T don’t see how Jolin could Lave missed you, 
mother, unless he was over at Jacob Parsons’s. 
They’ve found out who has been stealing the 
wood, and John and a lot of them have set a trap 
and are going to wait for him to-night. It must 
be that they’re still talking it over, and that’s the 
way Jolin came to miss you,” Mrs. Bathust ex- 
plained, with soothing manner. 

“Humph! and who might the thief be, pray ?” 
her mother asked,—interested, but not quite ap- 
| peased. 

‘“‘Who would you suppose, mother ?” 


| 
| 
| 
i] 
| 


borhood either so poor or so mean as to steal. 
Who is it ?” 

“Capt. Gerald, the Englishman who”—— 

“Yes, my dear, I reckon I know who Capt. 
Gerald is. And do you say they propose to en- 
trap him ?” 

A fyll recital of the plan was then given. It 
did not meet the approval of John’s mother, and 
she said, frankly,— 

“T don’t like that at all. I think Johnnie might 
take a more manly course. I don’t like traps.” 

Then, after a pause, during which she had 
looked meditatingly into the glowing hickory fire, 
she said, ‘“‘Emily, if you have anything to do, 
don’t wait any longer with me. When I am 
ready to lay aside my wrappings, I can do so in 
my own room.” 

‘*Very well, mother; I’ve had a fire made there 
for you, so I’ll go and finish my pies before tea.” 

Once alone, the elder Mrs. Bathust thought a 
while, then nodded with great determination and 
said to herself, ‘‘Yes, I will do it.” 

She arose and left the room, but instead of go- 
| ing to her own, she passed out of the house, and 
| turned in the direction of Capt. Gerald’s. She 
| walked briskly and independently across the 
snowy fields,—an old lady who felt her resolution 
| to be right, and who was going to put her foot 
down firmly upon traps of all kinds. 
| Although her heart was filled with kindness and 
generosity, her manner was severe when the Eng- 


| 





| lish captain opened the door in response to her | 


| knock. 
| *Good-evening, Capt. Gerald.” 
| Good-evening,” responded the captain, as he 


| stood peering out into the darkness, quite ignorant | 


|as to who his visitor was, and mystified as to 
| what she could possibly want at such an unsea- 
sonable hour. ‘Will you come in, madam ?” 
“No, I think I’ll not go in. I can say all I have 
| to say right here, and need not trouble your wife 
| with my errand. I only came to tell. you that if 
| you are in need of wood, and are too poor to buy 


it, I'll give you all you choose to cut off that | 


wood-lot over yonder. And I want to tell you 
| that you had better not come to my son’s wood- 
pile to-night, for he and a lot of the neighbors are 
| watching for you, and you'll certainly be caught. 
| I don't approve of traps, so I came to warn you.” 
| What do you mean?” cried the captain, an- 
grily. ‘What do you mean by coming here and 
insulting me ?” 

“T mean only to do a friendly act. 
out to-night.” 

“How dare you say I stole your son’s wood ? 
}and what do those—those cads mean by talking 
| about setting a trap for me ?” 
| Capt. Gerald had only drawn the door partially 
to when he stepped out upon the porch to speak 
to Mrs. Bathust, and his angry voice was heard 
by his wife, as she moved quietly about preparing 
the meagre supper. She came to the door, and 
asked, uneasily, ‘‘What is the matter, Henry ?” 

“Nothing—nothing, my dear; go in at once; 
you will get cold.” 

But Mrs. Gerald was not so easily disposed of. 


Don’t come 


“You must not stand here, Henry, with your bare | 


head. If this person has anything to say to you, 
let her come into the house. Come!” and she 
held the door wide open. 

“Have you anything more to say, madam ?” 
Capt. Gerald asked. “If you have, you may as 
well enter.” And he stood aside for his visitor to 
pass. 

| Although from the army, he was a man who 
submitted at once to any calamity rather than 
fight against it. That had always been his un- 
soldierly weakness; but this one time, in his 
weakness lay his strength. 

The three went in. 

“What is it, Henry ?” 

“This—wom—lady,—I believe she is Mrs. Bath- 
ust,—has come to offer me a chance to cut wood 
upon some of her land—as she seems to think we 
are in need of fuel. She is very kind.” 

His wife’s face brightened up. 

“You are indeed very kind, Mrs. Bathust. My 
husband has been terribly worried to know how 
we should keep warm this winter. We had no 
idea the cold would be so intense or we would 
have been better provided for before the winter set 
in. Itis our first year in the country. My bus- 
band and I often feel sadly alone, and friendless, 
but your kind thoughtfulness makes me feel that 
after all we ure not entirely without friends. 

“Will you sit down?” drawing a chair before 
the fire, which tried to throw out the much-needed 
warmth, but owing to its scanty supply of ma- 
terial, failed most sadly. 

“Henry,” she continued, “how could you have 
been angry at an offer so kindly made ?” 

“I hope Mrs. Bathust will pardon me if I have 


“Really, I cannot think of any one in the neigh- | 
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| been rude,” the captain hastened to say, with a 
beseeching glance at his caller, which she under- 
stuod and answered with a nod; then retiring into 
the background, he left the conversation to his 
wife and their new acquaintance. 
Between the two there seemed at once estab- 
lished bond of friendship. To the younger 
woman it had been a day of unusual loneliness 
and discouragement, and the elder had come just 
at the moment when a simple act of kindness was 
very much to her. 
She recognized, too, through the unconventional 
covering, such a sterling character that all reserve 
|on her part soon vanished, and she gave way to 
jan impulse to rest upon the self-reliant nature 
which seemed strong enough to support the trou- 
bles of others as well as her own. And before she 
|realized it, she was unburdening her heart of 
many of the perplexities which had weighed it 
| down, and basking in the warm sympathy which 
| flowed over her. 

“Tell me whatever you wish to; I am an old 
woman, and I can, perhaps, advise and help you; 
anyhow I can sympathize with you.” 

Mrs. Gerald turned toward the speaker, wiped 

j her eyes, and said, with a smile which showed 

| how bright and sunny her face could be, “Yes, I 

| begin to feel that we have made a mistake, and 

| have lived too much within ourselves. But we 
| were strangers, and felt that we had no claim upon 

}any of you, and—and”— 

“Oh, I know how you felt!” interrupted her 
visitor; ‘‘never mind trying to tell. Of course 

| we are not English, and are not like the people you 

| have been used to, still we feel ourselves—but 
never mind about that. Tell me your trouble, my 
dear,” with an affectionate caress over the hand 
she had taken. 

It had been a delicate, straight little hand, but 
it was hardening with the drudgery which it now 
willingly performed, and it appealed to the other 
woman very strongly, as hands often do, in their 
revelation of character. . 

“Well, when my husband—decided to leave the 
army, and come to America to live, I had some 
money invested very well, as we thought, which 
brought us enough to live upon very economically ; 
but about three months ago, the house which had 
it failed, and we are now without a pound in the 
world, except as we look upon our little home here 
as a small fortune. 

‘Most fortunately for us our winter’s supply 
was provided by our good old relative who left us 
this place. We shall get through the winter with- 
out suffering—though we do miss our mutton and 
| beef—and in the spring my husband will be able 
to plant again, and provide for another year. 

‘From our poultry we have an occasional meal 
and plenty of eggs, and really we should be very 
happy and comfortable if it were not for the cold. 
We have only such light fragments of wood as we 
can pick up about the place, and unfortunately 
for us, our uncle must have been a very orderly 
man.” 

‘And you have been cold? It is a shame, with 
plenty going to waste all around you!” exclaimed 
the old lady. 

“Oh! we did not mind for ourselves, but when 
| our little Edna complained, it went to our hearts.” 

‘“‘Well, there’ll be no further need of that. You 
are welcome to all the wood your husband will 
cut off of my land. I live with my son, but I 
still control my own property; not but what he 
would gladly take care of his old mother if she 
| hadn’t a cent in the world, still it is a very foolish 

thing to give up one’s rights. I always do as I 
please in every thing. But,” returning to her 
hostess’ story, ‘‘remember, my dear, you have at 
| least one friend in this country, who will do any- 
| thing in her power for you. I must go now, but 
to-morrow I am coming to see you again. Good- 

| night.” . 

“Good-night. But, Mrs. Bathust, you are not 
going alone. Henry, you will see our friend 
home, will you not?” 
| “Certainly, my dear,” answered Capt. Gerald, 

who had been a silent listener to the conversation. 
He felt that he did not stand as high in the esti- 
mation of his caller as did his wife, and he felt, 
too, that once alone with her, he would have to 
give an account of himself, which might be rather 
embarrassing. Still he could not shirk the duty 
of offering his escort to one who had put herself 
| to so much trouble to serve him. 

He was not wrong in his conclusions, for they 
| had hardly left the house before his companion 
| began with, “I like your wife very much, Capt. 
| Gerald. You ought to be a very good man, with 

such a good woman. I’m glad she didn’t suspect 
the real object of my visit.” 

“T can never thank you enough for saving her 

} that blow. Poor thing! she has had enough to 
bear. She told you I threw up my commission 
and left the army, but she did not tell you that it 
was because I was such a cowardly fool that I 
could not keep from drinking and gambling when- 
ever I got with a certain set of fellows, until I lis- 
tened to her, and cut loose from them entirely. 

“That was the reason. And even now, In spite 
of the good step and resolutions, I sometimes feel 

that I am a failure here, and that there is nothing 
for me but gambling or suicide. There, you see 
you inspire us both to confide in you.” 

Mrs. Bathust was touched and flattered by this 
second confidence. 





During the evening, one neighbor after another 


| dropped in at John Bathust’s, and sat talking 
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around the fire in rather fragmentary style. Evi- 


dently their interest did not lie within-doors. They | 


would break off in the midst of a sentence to lis- 
ten, or glance out of the window, and finally they 
all filed out into the clear moonlight, and scattered 
about in the pine grove, which made such black 
shadows on the snow. 

Mother Bathust looked from her window as they 
disappeared, and smilingly resumed her knitting. 
About eleven o’clock she heard them re-enter the 
house, and she descended to the sitting-room. 

“Why, mother, not in bed yet?” said her son. 

“No; I wanted to see you after your evening's 
work,” she replied, with a twinkle in her bright, 
black eyes. 

‘*Well, there was no work done, unless you call 
it work to stand around in the cold and snow for 
a couple of hours,” said he, rather sheepishly. 

“Then you didn’t catch your thief? Well, John, 
I caught your thief.” 

“Why, what do you mean, mother ?” 
son, rising from the hearth. 

“I went over to Capt. Gerald’s, and told him 
that if he needed wood he could cut all he wanted 
to on my wood lot by the swamp, but that he’d 
better not come to your wood-pile to-night, for 
you were waiting for him. While you eat your 
apples and nuts, boys, I’m going to tell you 
about my visit to the captain.” 

Mrs. Bathust told her story so eloquently, that 
the company was « very quiet one when she had 
finished. After a pause, her son said,— 


asked her 





THE YOUTH’S 


gun, with a very brief invitation to move on directly 
—an invitation invariably obeyed at once. In fact, 
they allowed nobody, unknown to them, to approach | 
hear their tent, or, later in the season, their cabin. 

When, therefore, on that day in January, alluded to | 
in our last number, Freem and Joe Needham rode up 
to the queer log-cabin in the lee of the little timber- 
belt, what they first saw was an alert, rosy young 
woman standing in the doorway with a “Winchester” 
in her hands, and a look of positive inquiry on her 
face. 

The boys made known their business. 

“You are the two young men on the White Rock 
Claiin?” questioned the young lady with the rifle. 

“Yes, Miss Ellihue,” replied Freem; “and we are | 
greatly obliged to you and your sister for kindly noti- 
fying us about our stock. For the keeping of it, we, 
of course, expect to settle with you, whenever you 
will draw us a bill of it.” 

Miss Asenath—for it was she—set the rifle aside, 
and invited the boys to dismount, though not to enter 
the cabin. 

“As to your cattle,” said Miss Asenath, “they are in 
the shed there with our own. If you are the owners 
of the White Rock Claim, you can take them when- 
ever you choose. Since you are our neighbors, we 
shall charge you nothing for trouble.” 

Joe looked a little foolish at hearing this latter de- 
cision as to “expenses.” 

“Thank you,” replied Freem, heartily. “If there 
comes up a chance to do you a similar favor, we shall 
not forget it, rest assured. For we are the real own- 
res at White Rock, though, as you warned us in your 
letter, we find that a squatter has got in there during 
our temporary absence, and in fact, Miss Ellihue, we 








are at our wits’ end to know how to get him out. We 
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flushed with the brisk exercise in the cold, bracing 
air. “The enemy is at hand. They are just making 
another raid on our timber, Mr. Squatter and Mrs. 
Squatter, both of them. Mount now and ride as fast 
as youcan. Here's the gun. Look out, for it’s load- 
ed, both barrels, for ducks. But I do hope you will 
not get hurt, nor get into any serious trouble,” she 
added, with a touch of womanly feeling. 

Freem and Joe were already running to saddle 
their horses; and in a minute or two they were off at 
a gallop through the snow, out across the prairie, 
towards White Rock Claim. 

An hour's ride brought them to their somewhat 
metamorphosed “‘dig-out.” Two urchins, apparently 
ten or eleven years old, stood in the doorway as they 
rode up. 

Before they could dismount, the lads — according 
to orders, probably—drew back into the house and 
fastened the door. Nor would they open it when 
Freem knocked and bade them do so. He and Joe at 
once forced it open and found the youngsters hidden 
under a bed. Freem pulled them out. 

“Look here, bubs,” said he, “put on your caps, tie 
up your ears and tie down your trousers’ legs, so the 
snow need not get into your boots, and then run out 
to meet your paand marm. Tell them not to trouble 
to haul home any more wood, but to come here as 
quick as they can and haul away their things from 
our dig-out. Hurry up!’’ 

The young squatters started off, as bidden, though 
with great reluctance. 

Joe and Freem then fell to work, packed up every. 
thing in the cabin which did not belong to them, and 
piled it out in a heap, thirty or forty feet from the 
door, on the snow. There was not much of it; just a 
bed-sack, a few dirty old bed-clothes, a bushel basket 
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off the ground and the frost out of the soil. But they 
found time to go over with their team to the Timber 
Claim, one day in April and another in May, and get 
in a crop for their neighbors, the Misses Ellihue, be- 
sides doing several other little jobs for them, requir- 
ing ox-work. 

It was nothing more than changing works, how- 
ever; for the young ladies kindly did several much- 
needed little jobs of sewing for them, in return for 
their favors. These days’ work made very pretty epi- 
sodes inthose weeks of hard labor. For the young 
lady settlers furnished dinner and supper. A table 
was set out-of-doors in shade of the timber; and the 
four young neighbors had a very pleasant time there 
in the joyous spring weather. 

Nearly a year had passed since they had left their 
old home in New Hampshire. Punctual to promise, 
they prepared a report to send home to their father. 
It ran as follows: 

“We are settled on a fine farm of one hundred and 
sixty acres, fifty acres of which are now ready for 
seed. We have a yoke of good oxen, a cow and calf. 
We cannot say much for our house; but it has served 
our purpose, and in the fall we shall be able to build 
something better. Many of the claims around us are 
now taken, and a town is springing up four miles 
away, at a point which a railroad is expected to reach 
next October. We have spent hardly any money 
since coming here, and have earned three hundred 
and thirty-five dollars, which we have laid by to put 
into our spring farming. We shall probably buy an- 
other yoke of heavy oxen, and with our two yokes 
be able to break a hundred acres, which we intend 
putting into wheat. We have some very pleasant 
neighbors. 

“Do you think we could do better at home?” 

I learn that there has been some further ‘‘chang- 
ing works” between the two claims; and in fact, Mrs. 





Cantrew, who is something of a gossip, I am afraid, 








‘Well, it’s a pretty hard case. Of course I can’t 
understand why a man should be too proud to come 
and ask a neighbor for the privilege of cutting his win- 
ter’s wood—it’s done every day—-or why he didn’t hunt 
up work. 

“One thing,” as he picked the last fragment of hickory 
nut from its shell, ‘we mustn’t let him get discouraged 
and go back to his old habits, or worse. I’ve plenty of 
light work I can give him, and I suppose the rest of you 
have, too. But after this I expect he'll be pretty sensi- 
tive; so I guess we'd better let mother manage the busi- 
ness for us. You know, mother, you must make him 
feel that we are his friends. Anyhow we must see him 
along.” 

Then he sat thinking, and after looking around at his 
companions, said with a smile, ‘And since mother’s wood 
isn’t seasoned, suppose, boys, we contribute a few dry 
logs from my pile to-night ?” 

And once more Mother Bathust watched them from the 
window. This time they passed out from the pine grove 
shadows, each with a generous log on his shoulder, and 
stole silently over the snow towards Capt. Gerald’s house. 
“It is better to prevent than punish crime,” she said. 
“A friendly warning is a good thing.” 

The old lady’s face showed quict triumph as she went 
up to her room, for she had saved the captain. 

ANNIE HOWELLS FRECHETTE. 


For the Companion. 
PIONEER LIFE IN MINNESOTA. 
By A. L. Esterbrook. 


IN THREE CHAPTERS.—CHAP. III. 
Pluck and Honesty Win. 


Asenath and Jennie Ellihue were two girls from a midland 
rural town of the sometimes slandered, but still good old State 
of Connecticut. At the ages of seventeen and fifteen respect- 
ively, they left home on account of two steps, which, how- 
ever, they did not take themselves, but which were taken for 
them, and against their interests. One was a step-mother who 
came into their home circle shortly after the death of their 
own dear mother, three years previous to the date of this 
story, and who wished them to earn a living themselves. The 
next step was a step-father, who stepped in two years later, 
eleven months after the death of their own father, 
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says she will “bet her old gander” (that’s Cantrew) 
“that them two claims’ll be spliced 'fore two years is up.” 
But this is mere gossip, as I have said. If the two claims 
should be united, it would be fitting and well. 


~2— on 
For the Companion. 
PASADENA. 

“The Crown of the Valley.” 


The little settlement of Pasadena, in the San Gabriel Val- 
ley, Los Angeles County, is perhaps the best illustration to be 
found of what “a day can bring forth” in the marvellous Cal 
ifornia climate and soil. 

The San Gabriel Valley is one of the beautiful regions of 
the world. It lies between the Sierra Madre range of moun 
tains in the north, peaks of the Sierra Nevada in the east, and 
spurs of the coast range in the south and southwest. 

It is not, properly speaking, a valley at all, but a high 
plateau. 

Sheltered by mountain ranges, north, east and south; open 
to the ocean, thirty miles away, in the west, with long slopes 
of sunny south frontage, and waters to command, coming 
down from every cafion in the mountains; with a soil rich 
and fertile; with natural parks full of live-oaks and syeamores ; 
and plains on which a carpet of flowers is renewed month by 
month,—year in and year out, whenever rains fall, —the earth 
has not a fairer spot to show. 

All this was distinctly perceived more than a century ago by 
the Catholic Fathers, who chose the spot as the site of the 
third of their missions in California. 

In 1873, just one hundred and two years after the establish- 
ment of the San Gabriel Mission, some Indiana people sent 
out an agent to South California, who bought for them four 
thousand acres of land in this San Gabriel Valley. 

In 1874, fifteen families had moved thither and begun their 
homes. 

To-day, there are one hundred families in the settlement, 
occupying fifteen hundred acres, every foot of which is under 
cultivation. 

There are two churches, a Methodist and Presbyterian; two 
schoolhouses; a small hotel; a post-office, and a daily stage 
coach from the town of Los Angeles; and a station on the 
South Pacific Railroad, only six miles away. 

Every Pasadena home, even if it be only a little two-roomed 
house, stands surrounded by its vineyards and orange-orchards. 

There is not a fenced enclosure in the village, not one. 
Hedges of the beautiful Monterey cypress, or of the lime 
tree, clipped and dwarfed, divide the different properties, and 

outline the roads. 








who had died suddenly of typhoid fever. 

The two sisters left thus practically homeless, turned 
their faces cityward, and arriving in the northeast- 
ern metropolis, obtained situations as shop-girls in 
the large retail store of a firm which has been for 
years singularly successful in hiring female em- 
ployees for wages which will scarcely suffice to pay a 
girl’s board, to say nothing of clothing, or comforts. 

Like all other young people, they had first and last 
heard a great deal of the West, but now they began 
to read and inquire with a deliberate purpose of going 
thither and “‘homesteading” a farm of their own. It 
might be a hard struggle, they knew, involving much 
that is disagreeable for a young woman to do; but 
almost anything, they decided, was preferable to the 
servile life which they had led as shop-girls. They had 
a little money, and by the sale of many personal ar- 
ticles, which they had owned and worn in their more 
prosperous days at home, they raised the sum of two 
hundred dollars. 

Reaching Fergus Falls, by way of St. Paul, they 
were led, after some inquiries at the land office and 
in other quarters, to visit and “file” for the lot of 
land with the little timber-belt on it—spoken of in our 
last chapter. 

Through their first summer they lived in a tent, in 
the timber belt, and subsisted almost wholly on milk 
and game, with some wheat flour and sugar, which 
they got from two neighbors in exchange for game 
and a little sewing which they did for them. 

During the summer they fashioned a curious kind 
of cabin, not unpicturesque in appearance, out of 
stakes and split logs, cut mainly with their own hands, 
too; they had but two days’ work on it from their 
neighbors. They had bought two cows, and in ex- 
change for sewing for another neighbor, had secured 
the breaking-up of three acres of sod, for a crop the 
following year. Despite the exposure of tent life in 
the timber, both girls had grown robust and were in 
fresh, strong health. The free out-of-door life agreed 
with them, physically. 

Troublesome male characters had several times 
made their appearance on their claim. To such they 


have just been savagely threatened with a gun and 
hot water!’’ 

“Yes, I felt pretty sure they are a bad lot,” re- 
marked the young proprietress of the Timber Claim. 
“They have come stealing wood here off our lot twice 
within a fortnight. 
The man is a great, hulky, ill-favored fellow; and the 
woman, a very stout person, comes along with him. 
She chops the wood, by-the-by, while the man smokes 
and looks on. 
We have, you see, almost as much interest in getting 
rid of them as you have, and’—she hesitated for a 
moment—“if you want me to drop you a hint as to 
how to go to work to get rid of them, I will.” 

“We shall be most thankful for any hint of that 
sort, be very sure,” cried Freem. 

“Very well,” exclaimed Miss Ellihue, laughing. 
“With such folks as they are, it is sometimes neces- 
sary to resort to stratagem, especially since, in this 
back country, legal proceedings to dislodge them 
would prove long and doubtful. It is about time for 
them to come up here after another load of wood, we 
surmise; they will be pretty sure to come by to-mor- 
row or next day. Now, if you and your brother will 
take up your residence, for a few days, just over here 
at our nearest neighbor’s, Mr. Cantrew, we will let 
you know when this squatter and his wife come into 
our lot with their team again. Ride then as fast as 
you can to your claim. Put their property out of your 
house, every scrap of it. Then get inside, yourselves, 
and hold the fort. At any rate, that’s what I would 
do,” exclaimed this plucky young lady settler, with a 
flash of her eye. 

After some further conversation and inquiries as 
to New England news, the boys took leave of these 
fair neighbors and rode to Mr. Cantrew’s place, to 


days. 


in the forenoon, the younger Miss Ellihue was seen 
coming hastily towards Mr. Cantrew’s cabin. More 
snow had fallen; she was walking on light snow- 
shoes. Freem and Joe hurried out to meet her. 





had not hesitated to present the muzzle of a cocked 





They have an old horse and sled. 


| man jumped off with his gun and came menacingly 
That is the kind of people they are. | 


full of tin ware, frying-pans and a tea-kettle, nothing 
of much value. This done, they got ready to defend 
their rights. 

About two o’clock they saw the squatter and his 
team coming as fast as they could force their heavy 
old horse through the snow. The old woman and 
youngsters were all on the sled with him. They 
drove up within a hundred yards or so; and then the 


towards the door. 

*“‘Now for it,’’ muttered Joe. 

Freem stepped to the door and covered him with 
the shot-gun. ‘Hold on there,” he said, quietly, “you 
cannot enter this door. There’s your property—the 
whole of it—in that pile there. Take it and go.” 

The squatter burst out cursing, and began to handle 
his gun. 

“Hold on!” said Freem. “If you raise that gun to 
me, I will act in self-defence.” 

The man stood and eyed them for a moment, then 
turned back to the sled. 

But the old woman was furious, and wanted to fight 
any how. “Git behind the hoss yer, ole man, and 
pick ’em off!” they heard her urge him. But the old 
man did not think it best to try that. 

“It’s no use, he’s got the drop on me,” they heard 
him say. ‘We might as well go.” 

She still berated him for a coward; but it ended in 
their putting their things—with much loud talking— 
on to the sled, and driving sullenly away. 

The boys stood in the door and watched them go 
out of sight over the prairie, to the westward. But 
lest they might return and get in at some unguarded 
moment, the young proprietors did not both, at once, 








make arrangements for lodging in his cabin for a few 


The third day afterwards, at about eleven o’clock | 


leave their premises again that winter. 

Such are some of the queer phases of life on the 
frontier. As might be expected, their fair neighbors 
at the Timber Claim were much interested in hearing 

the details of the ejection process which they had 
| suggested to the boys, when Joe went over to return 
the gun and drive home their cow and oxen, the sec- 
ond day after. 


There are long avenues of eucalyptus trees, forty 
and fifty feet high; and of the still more graceful 
pepper-tree, with its hanging clusters of small, bright 
red berries, or pale green blossoms. 

The name Pasadena is an old Indian name, and 
like all old Indian names, fits the spot to which it 
was given. Looking down on Pasadena from higher 
ground north or south of it, one sees that its fine 
crests are really like a “crown of the valley.” 

Driving into the village one does not realize any 
ascent, until presently he discovers that he may look 
off in every direction; that the whole plateau-valley 
to the east lies below him; and the air sweeps freer 
and faster, showing a gain in altitude. 

It is in reality only a thousand feet above the sea, 
but it has offlooks and outlooks such as are seldom 
compassed at less than two thousand feet. 

The Sierra Madre range to the north is like a wall. 
Without any salient or uplifted peaks, it is still so 
seamed and furrowed by great chasms, that it shows 
endless varieties of tint and surface. 

I have seen it at sunset one flaming front of rose- 
red for a second, in another second the rose-red was 
as finely mottled with dark blue as if it had been a 
sudden transfusion of one chemical with another; 
then in a second more, the rose-red was gone, and 
only a shaded dark blue and gray remained. 

In the east rise the massive mountains, San Anto 
nio, San Bernardino, and San Jacinto, last stragglers 
of the Sierra Nevada, carrying their snowy colors de- 
fiantly, ten and twelve thousand feet up in the air. 

To the south and southwest are low curving and in- 
terlapping hills, spurs of the great coast range. 

To the west lies the city of Los Angeles,—“The 
City of the Queen of the Angels,” as it was named 
by the devout Spanish soldiers who founded it a hun- 
dred years ago. 

I first saw Pasadena on Christmas Day of 1881. I 
drove in an open carriage, and needed an umbrella as 
protection from the sun. The air was like the air of 
a cool September day in New England. 

AsI drove past house after house, all surrounded by 





The opening of spring was a still more busy time. 


“Good-morning, neighbors,” she cried, cheerily, | ‘The boys were hard at work as soon as the snow was | flowers on them, lime hedges fresh and green, roses, 


orange-trees in fruit, lemon-trees with both fruit and 
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scarlet geraniums, heliotropes, callas, and dozens 
of other plants in full bloom; through avenue 
after avenue of tall trees, I did not know whether 
to dishelieve the evidence of my eyes, or the testi- 
mony of the almanac. 

Front doors wide open, windows thrown up, ve- 
randas vine-shaded as in midsummer, and people 





sitting bareheaded on them,—it was a pict- 
ure not to be forgotten. 

I drove up one street and down another, 
in and out of everybody’s grounds. The 
only lack in its beauty is that of grass, 
and this, to the eye of one used to green 
lawns and meadows, is a lack, for which 
all the vivid verdure of the orange and 
lemon and vine cannot quite atone. 

Part of the price a man must pay for his 
orange orchard, is that it must forever 
stand in a field of bare earth, ugly to see, and dis- 
agreeable to walk in. 

But the orange-grower soon comes to disregard 
this; in fact, to be unaware of it, apparently. To | 
his eye the contrast of the glittering green and 
gold of his trees, with the bright brown of the | 
earth beneath them, when it nas just been freshly | 
tossed up by the “cultivator,” is far more beauti- | 
ful than if his trees grew in a green sward. 

At least, so he says, and it is to be hoped that | 
it is true; secing that so long as he is to be an 
orange-grower, he must choose between orange 
orchards and lawns. 

He cannot have both; his orange trees will 
“strike” like jealous and discontented workmen, | 
if he brings any grass labor into their company. 

The houses in Pasadena are all of wood, mostly 
small, and without any pretence of architectural 
finish or adornment; mostly painted white, also, 
which is a sad blemish to the landscape. 

If the houses were of dark reds and olives, the 
beauty of the picture would be incomparably 
heightened, and the lack of green lawns be much 
less conspicuous a feature in the place. All this 
will come later. One of the most interesting things 
in Pasadena is a place forty acres large, and only 
four years old, which has been, from the outset, 
planned, planted and conducted by a woman, and 
a large part of the actual labor done by her own 
hands. 

She is a woman of rare cultivation and still 
rarer experiences, having been a botanist from her 
childhood, and well-known for many years as a 
writer and lecturer on educational topics. 

She has now growing on her grounds many rare 
conifer, deciduous trees of the North-eastern 
States, and many of the most beautiful plants and 
trees of Australia. 

She has grapes, oranges, apricots, peaches, al- 
monds, walnuts already bearing, and I found her 
hard at work, packing raisins for the eastern mar- 
ket. 

It is not yet five years since the first furrow was 
ploughed in her ground. 


In addition to everything else, she has also ex- 
perimented in silk-worms, and is of the opinion 
that silk culture may yet be one of the prominent | 
industries in this region. She has one of the silk 
mulberry trees, raised from a slip four inches 
high, put into the ground five years ago; the tree 
is now thirty feet high, wide-spreading and | 
sturdy. : 

Her interest in the experiment she is making is 
by no means wholly personal. 








She has long been | 
impressed,—as all must be who are interested in 
the welfare of women,—with the incalculable 
blessing to women of opening for them out-door | 
occupations by which a comfortable livelihood 
can be earned. 

She sees in the profitable and easy fruit and vine 
farming of Southern California, a vista of possi- 
bilities for women, such as opens nowhere else in 
the world. | 

In a climate where it is not only possible, but 
delightful, to be out of doors all the year round, 
and where results are secured by the minimum 
of labor, there is no reason why women should 
not be as successful farmers as men. 


It is to be hoped that this educated and enthu- 


| much interested in finding out what may be known | 


| a rather level country, fertile, with scattered hills 
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of the region; two hundred acres filled with 
orange-trees. 

East of this again, is a tract owned chiefly by 
citizens of Oakland and San Francisco, who in- 
tend ultimately to have summer homes here. 
This is called the ‘“‘“Mutual Orchard Association.” 

Land which a few years ago was sold for twelve 
dollars an acre is now worth one hundred dollars ; 


strife since El Hadj Omar died. One branch of 
them, the Toncouleurs, have mingled with the 
pagan population to such an extent that the 
French, who are trying to get possession of the 
country, hope to make use of them to overcome 
the fierce and warlike Foulah sultans. 

The Great Shan States, in the interior of Farther 
India, east of Burmah and west of Anam and 
south of China, have until lately been 
almost as much an unknown region as 
Thibet. They have, altogether, an es- 
timated population of thirty million, 
although the independent Shan States 
have but three million. The rest of the 
country belongs to the surrounding king- 
doms. 
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The city of Zimme, or Tscherg-mai, 
the capital of the portion of the Shan 
country that belongs to Siam, has itself 
a population of seven hundred thou- 
sand. Itis rather difficult, however, to 
make quite sure what the population 
of these towns really is, as a Chinese 
census official once found out. 


He was sent to enumerate the people 
of Wu-iming-hsien, somewhere in this 
region. He deputed the work to two 
assistants, who returned such widely 
different figures that he discharged 
them after punishing them severely. 
He then sent two more officials, who 
got together and agreed to return the 
same number, twenty thousand four 
hundred and one. 

The census official shut them up sep- 
arately, asked each whether the odd 
one was a male or a female, and, re- 
ceiving conflicting replies, reported both 
men for punishment. He then tried to 


PASADENA. 


so swiftly do people find out a way, after it is once 
opened for them. The marvel is that every mile 
of this beautiful valley of eternal summer has 
not been long ago settled. H. H. 


woods, and he hanged himself in despair. On his 
person was found the following: 


CENSUS OF THE CITY OF WU-MING-HSIEN, 


— annem In the Province of Mei-yu-fu. 
Men—none. 
GENIUS. Women—none 


Children ie 14, of both sexes—none. 
Grand total—none. 

The best tea of China comes from Southern 
Yun-nan, which is mostly inhabited by Shan peo- 
ple, and from the Shan States themselves. The 
English traveller, Mr. Colquhoun, says that the 
Shans are peaceable, industrious, civilized and 
lettered, and seem to be by nature a race of ped- 
lers. There is an English scheme for a railway 
from Burmah into the Shan States. 


Time, place, and action, may with pains be wrought, 
But genius must be born, and never can be taught. 


—Dryden. 





“THE UTTERMOST PARTS.” 


There is little of the earth’s surface that ex- 
plorers, adventurers, or traders have not visited, 
and, for that very reason, no doubt, people are 


about the few remaining unexplored portions. To 
say nothing about the Polar regions, about which 
there is, we may suppose, little that is interesting 
except that they are inaccessible; nor about 
Thibet, whose people will not permit foreigners to 
visit them; there are still a few countries about 
which we are just beginning to know through the 
visits of observant scientific explorers, whose 
stories are certainly very interesting. 

There is New Guinea, for instance, a great isl- 
and north-east of Australia, which, though many 
ships have passed by its shores, has long been 
marked “unexplored” on the maps. It is now 
not only pretty well explored, but is being colo- 
nized by Europeans. Dr. Miklucho Maclay, a 
Russian man of science, will soon leave Russia 
with a party of two hundred and fifty emigrants 
to start a settlement at Astrolabe Bay. 

How strange that Russia, with her immense 
domain in Asia, should set about establishing a 
colony in Polynesia! When Dr. Maclay decided | 
to explore north-east New Guinea, seven years 
ago, he had himself put on shore in the dark at 
Astrolabe Bay, and was left alone. There the 
natives found him in the morning, sitting on his 
portmanteau on the beach. 

They did not know that there were any white 
men in the world, and they thought he had de- 
scended from the sky. 
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For the Companion. 


CONSCIENCE. 
Whate'er to wreck be given o’er, 
Let man his conscience keep; 
A life-boat wafting him to shore, 
However wild the deep. 
- Cc. 
——_—_~@>—__—_—_ 


HOW TO ENJOY SCHOOL. 


At the beginning of the school year, many stu- 
dents find school a little flat and ‘‘slow” after the 
lively and varied employments of the vacation. 
If they settle to faithful work, they soon become 
interested in their studies, and enjoy again the 
familiar experience of wondering “where the 
morning has gone;” so swiftly and so unmarked 
have the hours flown by. 

The strife for excellence is the secret of enjoy- 
ing labor. A ploughman who draws his furrows 
straight, deep and clear, has a tranquil pleasure 
in doing every one of them, and when the field is 
finished he surveys the rippled surface with pride 
and satisfaction. It is fortunate for us that we 
are so constituted as to enjoy the labor by which 
we live, since most of us are compelled to spend 
more than half of our waking hours in that labor, 
He encouraged them in | and it is generally as monotonous as ploughing. 
this belief; but they set about making experi-| To pass ten hours a day in ploughing badly, 
ments to find out whether he was of divine origin, | were indeed a most unhappy lot. To pass ten 
which nearly killed him. They shot arrows at | hours a day in ploughing as well as ploughing can 
him; if he was a god, they said, these could not | be done by man, is a very cheery and pleasant 
hurt him. Two of the arrows wounded him se- | thing. 
verely. They tied him to a tree and pressed their} Students have a singular happiness in their oc- 
spears against his teeth until they made him open | cupation—so varied is it, and so full of natural 
his mouth. They starved him, believing that a | interest. But it is dull and wearisome enough 
god needed no food. unless it is pursued with intelligent zeal and wor- 

They finally decided that he came from the | thy ambition to excel. An old teacher can tell 
moon, and treated him well, because whether he | which of his pupils have enjoyed doing their sums 
was a god or not, he did them much service with | by just glancing at their slates. A very clean 
his medicine. Dr. Maclay remained there two | slate is a good sign. 
years. Other Europeans have followed him, and| Then look at this great sum in long division. 
declare the coast to be one of the most beautiful | Observe how clear, even and regular in form it is, 
regions in the world. and what a pleasing contrast it presents between 

The Western Soudan, in Africa, is another great | the dark blue slate and the white pretty figures! 
and populous region which is just opening to the | Above all, it is right! The young arithmetician 
knowledge of the world. It is for the most part | who executed the task so elegantly and so well, 
must have been unconscious of the flight of time. 

Excellent work is done understandingly. Every 
student who has puzzled his brains over an author 





| 
| 


like our Western buttes. The black Malinka and 
Bambarra races, pagans, possessed this region 
until El Hadj Omar, whose sons now rule over 


take the census himself, but the people fled to the | 


or a subject that was too hard for him, knows | 





siastie worker will be spared in full health and | the greater part of the western Soudan, and who 
strength to see the realization of her widest hopes, belong to the Foulah race, also black, but Mo- | 
and the full vindication of her theories in regard | hammedans, came, wielding the sword of Islam. 
to women’s out-door work. | The Foulahs spread destruction over the coun- 
Lying next to the four-thousand acre tract of | try; and El Hadj Omar set up a great Mussul- | 
the Orange Grove Association, and east of it, is|man empire. He did some good, for he planted | 
another large tract, owned by another colonizing | trees over a wide extent of country, so that many | 
association called the **Lake Vineyard Associa- | towns have woods and thickets around them 
tion.” | where no vegetation existed before. 
But the Foulahs have fallen into disunion and | 


Within these limits is the largest orange-orchard | 


what we mean by this. Some of our older readers 
may remember that they began to study geometry 
about two years too soon; or that they tried, on 
entering a new school, to join a class that was a 
little in advance of them. What dull and dis- 
couraging work it was! 

The usual result of such an experiment is that 
the student gives up in despair, and never masters 
the study. The better way is to wait, and to take 


the subject in hand when one or two more years | 
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|of work and growth have brought the mental 
faculties to the requisite degree of power. The 
book then becomes one long delight! 

If you would enjoy your school-work this year, 
strive hard for excellence, and learn nothing by 
rote. Put heart and mind into all you do. If 
any particular study is peculiarly distasteful, do 
not resolve to “hate” it, but reflect that it may 
just now be a little beyond your faculties. Should 
you take it up at exactly the right time it may be 
hereafter your favorite study. 


———_—__+or+_____ 


ELEMENTS OF SUCCESS. 


A recent letter from Montana says, ‘‘Discourage all 
young men who purpose to come to the West and live 
by their wits. One of two things aman must have 
who hopes to succeed here: money, or the capacity 
for hard, steady work. A little capital will go farther 
here, probably, than anywhere else.”’ 

The conditions of life are changed in many parts of 
this country, and a young man should study these 
| conditions carefully before he decides on his future 
|home. A generation ago, many young men “lived 
by their wits,” in this country; that is, a lad with a 
nimble brain, a good common-school education and a 
keen eye for achance to make money, would work 
on a farm, teach, become by turns pedler, book-agent, 
photographer, etc., studying a profession at night, and 
in the end win an honorable place and a fortune in 
the community. Abraham Lincoln and James Gar- 
field are examples of the success which could then be 
attained by irregular but earnest effort. But the 
Companion would dissuade any boy from beginning 
life now with such vague purposes. Every trade and 
profession is now crowded with young men fully 
equipped for work in one definite line. 

“The Free Lance in war or in business has no 
chance to-day,” said a shrewd observer of the times. 
In the large towns, a poor lad with brains is shoul- 
dered out of his course by boys who have as much 

ability as he, and money and influence besides. 
| In the West he may, as a farmer, “grow up with 
the country.” ‘But even here,” writes the owner of 
| a sheep-ranche in Kansas, “the competition is great 
| and pressing. A man must put not only his head and 

his heart into his work, but his hands also. C—, 
the son of a wealthy lawyer in Philadelphia, owns a 
| cattle-ranche next to mine. He has put up four miles 
of stone-wall with his own hands, and his wife cooks, 
| washes and scrubs, in a log cabin.”’ 

In the villages and towns of the South there is a 
demand for skilled handicrafts, men of every kind. 
A young man fully qualified as a carpenter, builder, 
plumber, mason, or any kind of mechanic, can hardly 
fail of success there, if he have energy and sobriety 
to back his knowledge and skill. 

| 
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| ENNOBLED BY A HAMMER. 


| Inthe reign of James Third, of Scotland, a border 
| chieftain, the head of a powerful clan, when pursued 

one day by his enemies, the Douglasses, took refuge in 
| aforge. Taking upahammer to personate the black- 
| smith, he struck a blow at a shaft of iron which split 
| it in two. 

“Ye’re nae smythe!” shouted his pursuers, as they 
attacked him. He fought them with the hammer 
until he had put them to flight. For this he was 
granted an estate and title, taking the name of Na- 
smyth, and for his crest a hand between two broken 
| hammer shafts, and the motto “Non arte sed marte.” 
Not by skill but by war. 

The Nasmyths remained a powerful and proud race 
for generations, but they grew poorer, until the perse- 
cution of the covenanters reduced them to penury. 
Michael Nasmyth, the head of the clan, declared, 
“There are enough landless lairds in Scotland,” and 
to the horror of his followers, he learned the trade of 
a carpenter, and quietly went to work and amassed a 
comfortable fortune. 

“A hammer made us once, and a hammer can make 
us again,” he said, and reversed the motto of his 
house to “Non marte sed arte.” His descendants 
were famous machinists and inventors; the steam- 
hammer was the invention of his grandson. 

Not a few of the great nobles in England and Scot- 
land who owe their title to some warlike deed of a 
far-away ancestor, have during the reign of Queen 
Victoria turned their attention to trade, finding noth- 
ing ignoble in the pursuit. In this country, on the 
contrary, there is a growing tendency among influen- 
tial and wealthy families to withdraw from all share 
in the work of the world, and to found their claim for 
consideration solely on the merits of some long dead 
ancestor. 

A man is right in feeling a satisfaction and pride in 
the knowledge that he is descended from honorable 
men and pure, womanly women. But why should this 
fact make him a cipher in the sum of men? 
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ANNIVERSARY OF A BELL. 


The busy city of Breslau, in Prussia, found time re- 
cently to celebrate the five hundredth birthday of a 
church bell. A tragic story of the casting of this 
bell has kept it famous throughout Germany for a 
longer period than has elapsed since the discovery of 
America. 

The founder of the bell, on the seventeenth of July, 
1386, when the molten metal was just ready to run 
into the mould, left the foundry for a few moments in 
charge of a boy, warning him not to meddle with the 
apparatus. The boy disobeyed the injunction, and set 
the metal running. Terrified, he called the founder, 
who, on seeing the mischief, supposing the bell ruined, 
| struck the boy to the earth, and killed him. 

When the metal cooled and the bell was tried, it 
| was found to be of admirable tone and finish—the 
| founder’s masterpiece. Stricken with remorse, he 
gave himself up to the magistrate, and was condemned 
to expiate his crime by death. He walked to the 








place of execution to the tolling of his own bell, call- 
ing upon all the people to pray for “the poor sinner.” 
The bell has ever since borne the name of the Poor 
Sinner’s Bell. 

At that early period Breslau was a country village 
It has now grown to be the seat of the 
linen manufacture of silesia, and next to Berlin, the 


| of little note. 
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meee city of Prussia. The anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Poor Sinner’s Bell was not forgotten, how- | 
ever. The bell was rung morning and evening, and | 
the pastor of the church preached a sermon in honor | 
of the occasion, in which he told once more the well- 
remembered tale. 





THE IRON CROSS. 


While crossing the Atlantic in a Cunard liner, an 
English gentleman noticed a crowd on the forepart of 
the deck, roped off to divide steerage from saloon pas- 
sengers. Going forward, he became one of a motley 
gtoup assisting at a sort of moral “‘free-and-easy.” 

Its promoters were two clergymen, dressed in a 
garb which the gentleman thought indicated them to 
be Roman Catholic priests. On talking with them, he 
discovered that they were the principal and a brother 
of the Fraternity of the Iron Cross, an order of the 
American Episcopal Church, the members of which 
are vowed to “poverty, purity and obedience.” 

These two members were crossing in the steerage 
to comfort and help the three hundred poor folk there. 
‘‘We are just as poor as the poorest of you,” said one 
of them to their sad fellow-passengers. ‘For we 
own no property of any kind, and never can own any, 
until our deaths.” 

The speaker, a strapping young fellow, who had 
been an athlete at Oxford, waxed eloquent in relating 
his experiences among the workingmen of Philadel- 
phia, a number of whom had earned the decoration 
of the Iron Cross. 

One of these workmen was a big, rough chap, and 
as he had a badly broken nose, the brother said he 
had looked askance at him at first. But when he 
found that the broken nose had been earned in a 
rough-and-tumble fight with a fellow who was beat- 
ing a woman, he made the rough chap his friend. 

“TI look,” said he to the attentive steerage passen- 
gers, “on that broken nose as more honorable than 
the Victoria Cross, and I hope that not one of you 
men here will fail to go in fer that decoration, if you 
ever get a similar chance.’ 

This kind of fellowship gave the Iron Cross breth- | 
ren a wonderful influence over the emigrants, many 
of whom were homesick, and needed sympathy and 
encouragement. 
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SENSITIVE ANIMALS, 


A gentleman who recently made a trip on horseback | 
through the mountain region of the West, evidently | 
made an observation which was to him a discovery. 
In writing an account of his journey, he says, ‘The 
behavior of our saddle-horses was very amusing, and 
showed their prairie-life plainly. The moment they 
felt the cold storm they turned their backs around 
towards it and dropped their heads, and it took no 
little urging to induce them to proceed, as at each 
gust they would whirl their tails towards it as if 
turned by a crank.” 

The writer seems to have thought the conduct of 
his horses peculiar to those bred upon the prairies. 
It was, however, just what any horses would do 
under the circumstances, no matter from what part 
of the world they were brought. It should be known 
to all drivers of horses with what reluctance these 
animals face a storm or even a chilling wind. It 
may be quite reasonable to drive before the wind on 
a stormy day, when it would be positively cruel to 
go over the road in the opposite direction. 

It is convenient to know this habit of the horse in 
case an animal has strayed away during a storm or a 
high wind. It will be found to have gone in the 
direction of the wind. 

The habit of the sheep is just the contrary. This 
animal steadily faces the storm, holds its head well up, 
and is inclined to move forward. No domestic ani- 
mals give their keepers so much trouble by wandering | 
off in stormy and boisterous weather as do sheep; 


| tily, to his assistant, after searching in vain for the 
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roasted and ground roots of dandelion, carrot, pars- | 
nip, beans, lupins, and other seeds. So shrewdly is 
this counterfeiting carried on, that a government 
official gives the following report: 

“The peculiarity in one case was that the berries 
were actually shown to the inspector, and were 
ground in his presence, so that there seemed no like- 
lihood of adulteration. Chicory was found on analy. 
sis to be present, and the vender was fined. 

“It is possible that this fraud was due to the re- | 
vival of an old practice of compressing chicory by 
machinery into the size and shape of coffee berries. 
These sham berries are mixed with real ones, and 
the purchaser who sees what he believes to be cof- 
fee ground before his eyes is hopelessly deceived.” 

a ee 


BOTANICAL ANCEDOTES. 


An ardent botanist is never so happy as when he 
has discovered some plant of a rare species. Mr. | 
Greville, a young Scotch botanist, while rambling in 
the suburbs of Edinburgh, stumbled upon a small, 
rare plant. Elated with his discovery, he mentioned 
it to Dr. Barclay, the witty professor of anatomy. 


“Ts it a beauty?” asked the professor. 

“T cannot say “that, sir,’ ’ answered the young botan- 
ist; “it is a small plant, but it is rare and not easy to 
fine 

“It appears to me,” rejoined Barclay, “that the 
great merit of a botanical discovery is its difficulty.” 

“I cannot altogether deny it, doctor. Difficulty 
gives zest to the search, no doubt.” 

“Well, then, Mr. Grev ille,” replied the professor, 
smiling, ‘‘when I was a boy my mother sent me, one 
day, across the moor with ‘two sixpences to buy her | 
some worsted thread. I sat down by the way, and 
taking out the two sixpences to play with, I let them | 
drop among the heather. I recovered one, but not 
the other, and had to leave it, and went home cryin 
bitterly. I recommend you to go and look for it. {| 
am confident it is there still; and it will be hard 
enough to find.’ 

Dr. Daniel Rutherford, though Professor of Bot- 
any in the University of Edinburgh, cared little for 
that science, and always lectured as though he owed 
it a grudge. He depended very much for the success 
of his demonstrations in the class-room upon his 
head- gardener, M’Nab, an excellent man, who bore | 
with patience the rough usage of the professor. 

M’Nab used to stand at a respectful distance be- 
hind the table on which he had arranged the speci- 
mens. ‘Mr. M’Nab,” the professor would call, tes- 





specimen to illustrate his next topic, ““Mr. M’Nab, 
bring me the A conitum Napellus. You have for- 
gotten the A conitum Napellus !” 

Upon which M’Nab would quietly step up to him, 
| lift the plant from under his nose, put it into his 
hand, and step back to his place, without saying a 
word or changing his countenance. 

The professor detested foul smells, yet an ill-smell- 
ing plant so fascinated him that he always put it to 
his nose. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, one day, to his class, hold- 
ing up a specimen, “this is the henbane plant—the | ——— 

Hyoscyamus niger of Linneus. It is known by sev- 
eral peculiarities’—mentioning them. ‘It may also 
be known by a very disagreeable odor, a most offen- 
sive odor,” whereupon he would raise the plant to his 
nose, take a whiff or two, which seemed to choke 
him, and call out, in a cross tone, “Take it away, Mr. 
M’Nab! take it away!” 





PROMOTING CIVILIZATION. 


The campaign of the English in Abyssinia, some 
ten years ago, and the later invasion of the country 
by forces sent to the relief of Gen. Gordon, have led 
to some unusual correspondence between the two 
Governments. Diplomatic notes have been sent, and 
acknowledged with the usual formalities. To em. | 
phasize the more strongly the expressions of mutual | 
respect, many presents have been made on both sides. 
Some of these courtesies were attended with amusing 
results, according to a recent English writer: 





After the war with Abyssinia, an Englishman | 
asked a chief what gift he would most like in return | 
for some assistance he had rendered, and the Ethio- 
pian at once replied that there was one thing above | 
all others that his heart coveted, and that was—not a 


but the shepherds are saved much of the trouble | rifle, or a telescope, or even a cannon—but the full | 
they might have in finding their flocks by making | dress of a British general officer! 
| 


search in a direction against the wind. 
This instinctive action of horses and sheep is com- 


mon to all breeds, and is inherited from their undo- | 


mesticated progenitors. Whatever may have been 
the origin of these habits, we can turn a knowledge 
of the facts to good account in giving our horses 
more rational care and treatment. 


—_——_+or—__—_—_ 


SEEING THE POINT. 


There are some people who can never see the point 
of a story until it is explained to them. A jolly Dutch- 
man who used to tell a story of a family of boys, a 
family of girls and a mountain, sometimes experi- 
enced this difficulty. 

“You see,” he would say, “dere vas a big mountain, | 
vid a deep, nice walley on dis side of it, and anodder 
one on de odder side of it. Nowin one of dese val- 
leys dere is a man and his vife lives, and dey have 
nine poys! And in de odder walley dere is anodder 
man and his vife lives, and dey have nine girls! 

‘Now ven dese poys vos growed up, efery von of 
dem comes over dat mountain, von at a time, and 
takes von of dose girls for his vife, and moves away 
clear out of dose walleys. Bime-by de poys vos all 
come over de mountain, and all married and moved 
away—all dose poys and girls vos gone. 

‘‘Now bime-by de vife of de man in dis walley vos 
died, and de man, he lived alone. And bime-by de 
man in de odder walley he vos died, and his vife she 
lived alone. And bime-by, vonce more again, de man 
in dis walley he goes over de mountain and marries 
de voman in de odder walley, and dey moves avay 
clear out of bot’ de walleys and de whole country, 
yoost like de poys and girls.” 

“Well, what then?” 

“Noting den. Don’t you see de point?” 

“No, I confess I don’t.” 

“Vy, de mountain vos dere yet !” 
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ADULTERATED COFFEE. 





As there is no happiness without alloy, and no ex- 
cellence without its counterfeit, so there is seldom to 
be found the delicious coffee berry without some ple- 
Chicory is the chief ingredient in the 
cheap mixtures of adulterated coffee, because it soon 
Other sub- 
Stamces used to adulterate coffee are burnt sugar, 


beian mixture. 


makes hot water black, thick and bitter. 


I suppose it was with a notion that to advance the | 
civilization of a people’s dress is the same thing as 
advancing the civilization of their minds, that the 
British Government conceived the bright idea of 
sending to Prince Kassa, with other presents, several 
pairs of boots with scarlet tops; though why the 
prince should have been thus led to believe that it 
was fashionable in England to wear scarlet-top boots, 
or why, indeed, Her Majesty’s Government should 
consider it its vocation to supply him with boots at 
all, seeing that he never wears any, is one of those 
awful mysteries known only to the Foreign Office. 

However, the boots were sent, and when Prince 
Kassa received them, he considered himself bound, 
as a compliment to Her Majesty—in whose name they 


Moore's Pilules, positive cure for 


Erysipelas and salt-rheum are cured by Ho Hood's Sar- | 
saparilla, the great blood purifier, [Adv 
eee <item 
Miss Lilie B. Pierce, the nsted local elocutionist, 
uses Pozzoni’s Powder. For sale by all druggists and | 
fancy goods dealers. (Adv, 
—_——__>————__ 
Momaja Coffee will suit the most fastidious palate. 
A pure Coffee, equal to the finest Java and Mocha, at a 
somewhat less price. Try it. (Ade, 
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ASTHMA CURE 


Has absolutely cured tens of thousands. The only 
asthma cure and treatment known to the medical 
world that will positively, permanently cure Asthma 
and Hay-Fever. Unque stionable evidence will be 
found in my 64-page ‘Treatise, sent free upon appli- 


cation. DR, B. W. HAIR, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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had come—to put them on. He did not, I fancy, find 
it a very pleasant task, as he had no stockings; how- 
ever, the prince bore his pain like a man. 

He even went to bed in his boots, for there was no 

etting them off, once they were on; but towards mid- 
| night his agonies were so great that even his African 
| stoicism could hold out no longer, and he sent fora 
| person to show him how to get quit of those boots 
with the scarlet tops, which he solemnly vowed never 
to wear again. 

I think the future Emperor of Ethiopia that day 
learned a lesson concerning the pleasures of civiliza- 
tion which he will never forget. It would be well if 
some honorable member would ask the Government 
why it don’t send boot-jacks to African princes whom 
it supplies with boots, as this is a serious omission, 
and may lead us into another war. 
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OUR ARMY CRITICISED. 


A Texan having been asked his opinion upon the 
policy of employing force in dealing with the Indians, 
took occasion to criticise very mildly some of the 
methods of the army. 





“Ef you’re goin’ to kill the Indians with kindness, 
yer mout as well try to choke a oistrich to death hj 
| stuffin’? melted butter down its throat with a peggin 
|awl. It’s right plumb ridic’lous, the way they do out 
hyar. Marchin’ eighteen miles a day, with lobsters, 
an’ gingerbread doin’s, an’ apple-sass fur to eat onto 
it, in their wagons, to ketch ” "Paches as rides eighty 
miles a day, an’ thinks nuthin’ of it. 

“An’ these hyur little caliker popinjays from New 
York —a-marchin’ rigged up in paper collars, an’ 
blackin’ onto their shoes—this hyur kind that’s got 
the rooster onto the kiver—to ketch them bloody 
fellows. Thar aint no use doin’ nuthin’ *less yer take 
along men as kin live on dry beef an’ a little sack o’ | 
pinole, an’ every man take his Injun, an’ ride till he | 
fetches him, or else rides his own horse’s tail off nl 


= 
iF 


m. 
“All these hyur foolin’s an’ straps the caval 
is no ’count, an’ wuss nor nuthin’. Yer ca-ant 


has | 
etch 





of him!” 


no’Pache with a horse that’s got a bit onto both ends | 
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RAVEN GLOSS 
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Makes ladies’ shoes loox 
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For the Companion, 


WHAT JACK SAW IN THE CLOUDS. 


Jack and Lin pleasant talk, 
Ranged one morn a woodland walk, 
Leading from our sea-girt town | 
To a broad, breeze-courted down: | 
Soon, Jack’s ever restless eye, 
Keen and curious, sought the sky; 
Fragments of a gale o’er blown 
Round the gusty heaven were strewn; 
“Oh!” quoth Jack, with sudden glee, 
“Father! did you ever see 
Such uneouth, fantastic shapes? 
“Yon cloud-head is like an ape’s, 
Grinning, with his monstrous mouth 
(er those grim pines pointed south; 
And above the jagged rocks 
There's a mist-formed, wily fox, 
Running from the wind that n 
Rearward, like a pack of hounds; | 
And--why—father! don’t you spy | 
That big fellow lifting high 
Both his vapory arms to smite 
Some one lurking out of sight? 
Then, half crimson, and half dun, 
Mark that face of impish fun, 
With a sun-ray, red as rose, 
On the tip of his huge nose. 
Strange, how many shapes there be 
Floating ‘round this sky-born sea! 
Yes, another! ... 
Through the swift waves! ... that’s a whale, 
Harpooned, too... beyondadoubt... 
How he jets the life-blood out! 
While a mighty ship behind 
Seems to labor down the wind! ... 





watch it sail 





“Can the heavens be growing clear? 
Nay! for other forms appear, 
Quainter, funnier than before! ... 

hat a head, all bald and hoar, 
Nods, in oddest fashion bowed, 
Down from yonder glimmering cloud! 
Very bald, and very big, 
Grandpa's head —without his wid: 
And look! look! , 





a's stubbly chin; 








(Shay us neat as any fig, 
Ere the barber tits his wig); 


Ahi! but ean’t L see them plain? 

No, Lean’t! all's void again! 
Grandpa's head and Barber Joe 
Melted like the Christmas snow: 
Pshaw! things get absurdly mixed,— 
Nothing's clear, and nothing's fixed; 
Say! what makes my sight so dim, 
Sky and clouds before it swim?” 


“What? ... my lad, you've woven enough 
Out of faney’s airy stull;— 
So your large creative eves, 
(Dazed by mocking phantasies), 
Lower from those marvellous skies!’ 
PAUL H. HAYNE. 








+S 
For the Companion. 
THE LOST RUBY. 

About twenty years ago, Dr. B was a well- 
known physician in one of the largest cities in the 
Southern States, the centre of a large social circle 
of intelligent people, by whom he was much hon- 
ored and loved. 

He was a geologist, and in his vacations used to 
tramp through the mountains of the great Smoky 
and Black ranges in North Carolina, a region dear 
to scientific men. 

On one occasion he was driven by a storm to 
take refuge in a cave, and amused himself by 
picking out the rock at the side. He discovered it 
to be the peculiar kind of formation in which 
rubies are found. 

Land in that region then sold for a few cents an 
acre, and Dr. B—— the next day bought the hill 
in which was the cave. From that time he neg- 
lected his patients and studies, and gave himself 
up to mining for precious stones. 

After a few years he succeeded in discovering a 
large ruby of such great value that its sale would 
ensure his fortune. He sent it to Holland to be 
cut, but while it was on the wheel, from some de- 
fect in itself or carelessness in the workman, it 
flew into fragments. 

The disappointment was so terrible that it af- 
fected Dr. B.’s mind. He was placed in an insane 
asylum; a harmless maniac, who amused himself 
with showing the other patients bits of pebbles 
and earth, and talking to them of the gems which 
he possessed in his caves under ground. 

The story is true and pitiable. We all wonder 
at aman of intellect and of assured position in 
the world, who could be so dazzled by the shining 
of a jewel as to give up all else for it, to lose 
home, rank, his profession, hope itself. 

Yet, after all, are there not many men as vision- 
ary and as unhappy ? 

When an honorable man gives up the esteem of 
his fellows, his integrity, his duty to God and his 
hope of heaven in his pursuit of wealth, is he not 
in much the same condition as was the poor ruby 








seeker ? 

Or when a woman, a wife and mother, neglects 
her home, surrenders the love of her husband and 
the care of her children, in order to become a leader 
of fashion, does she not lose her reason, and turn 
her back on the solid goods of life for the shining | 
of a poor bauble whose glitter lasts but for aday ? 

Or when any one, young or old, neglects the best 
interest of his spiritual life for what is temporary 
and perishable, is he not making a cheap exchagge 
for rubies? ‘Wisdom is more precious than ru- 


bies.””. What is your quest? 
+e —— 
Savep BY A FLower.—A German florist, 





Hans Struben by name, earned a precarious liv- 
ing in London in the reign of James First. | 


Through the competition of wealthier men, he | 
was reduced to extreme poverty. 


He struggled | 





| dened by want, in despair, ke resolved to end his | 


| river, full of new hopes. 


| thun now, between men or women. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





on manfully for two years, but at last, half-mad- | 


did not deign to look at the black bear, and the black 
bear did not deign to notice me. 
“If I were to judge by the direction from which the 


life, and took his way to the London docks, in- | black bear appeared both came from Paris, a city 


tending to throw himself into the Thames. 
one of the alleys through which he passed was a 
neat little cottage with a plat of flowers two yards 
square in front. His eye was caught by a plant 
unknown to him. He stopped to examine the 
bush filled with exquisite crimson and purple 
bells. Its singular beauty checked him in the 
very jaws of death. 

An old woman came tothe door. The plant, 
she said, had been brought to her by her son, a 
sailor. 

Struben, with great difficulty, secured a cutting 
from the plant. He turned his back on the black 
When the flower was 
brought into the London market, it commanded | 





| enormous prices, and Struben became a wealthy 


man. 
—_—_+o-—___——_ 


LIFE-LONG FRIENDSHIPS. 


Oriental friendships were formed for life, after 
such examples as David and Jonathan, Damon and 
Pythias. They were the most sacred of experiences. | 
Such friendships are not as common to-day, although 
Tennyson, in “In Memoriam,” sings of such an attach- | 
ment. In the old days a man esteemed his bosom | 
friend better than himself. Ipsaga, according to a | 
Japanese tradition, was a statesman who ruled in the 
kingdom of Niphon with great wisdom for many 
years. Never had the needs and rights of the people 
received as much care and protection as from this 
sage, who was devotedly loved by them. Ipsaga had 
a secretary who had lived with him since his youth, 
and grown gray at his work. This old man died sud- 
denly, and on the same day the Prime Minister resigned | 
his position and acknowledged that all the learning, | 
the wisdom, the power which he had exhibited had 
belonged to this poor man, who had exerted it and 
ignored himself in behalf of his friend, to procure 
him honor and renown. “Ipsaga,” say the Japanese 

| 


moralists, ‘was a useful man, but his poor servant, 
whose name nobody knows, was a great hero, for he 
sacrificed himself for his friend.” 


Our own Indian tribes preserve many traditions of 
the loyalty of braves who have sworn friendship to | 


In | where there were, moreover, few beasts, especially 
| Savage ones. 


“1 remained all but petrified. The brown bear had 
joined in a gambol with the other, and by dint of 
rolling in the dust both had become gray. However, 
I had succeeded in getting up, and was asking my- 
self if I should pick up my cane, which had rolled to 
my feet in the ditch, when a third bear made his ap- 
pearance, a reddish bear, little deformed, more lacer- 
ated than the first; then a fourth, then a fifth and 
sixth, the last two trotting in company. 

“The last four bears crossed the road as supernum- 
erary actors cross the back of a stage without seeing 
anything, and without looking at anything, almost 
running, and as if they were pursued. This was be- 
coming too unaccountable for me to guess at the ex- 
planation. 

“TI heard barking and cries, ten or twelve bull-dogs, 
seven or eight men armed with iron sticks and with 
muzzles in their hands broke in on the road at the 
heels of the retreating bears. 

“One of these men stopped, and while the others 
brought back the muzzled beasts, he explained this 
strange enigma to me. The master of the circus in 
the barrier of Combat had taken advantage of the 
Easter holidays to send his bears and dogs to give a 
few representations in Meaux. All this menagerie 
travelled on foot. At the last stopping-places they 
had been unmuzzled so as to eat, and while the guards 
were sitting at table in a neighboring inn, the bears 
had profited by this moment of liberty to go at their 
ease, joyous and alone, a short distance. 

“It was the bears’ holiday.” 


—————~~o-—_———_ 


TAKE, O BOATMAN. 


Many a year is in its grave 

Since I crossed the restless wave; 

And the evening, fair as ever, 

Shines on ruin, rock, and river. 

Then, in this same boat beside, 

Sat two comrades, old and tried; 

One, with alla father’s truth, 

One, with all the fire of youth. 

So whene’er I turn my eye 

Back upon the days gone by, 

Saddening thoughts of friends come o’er me, 

Friends who closed their course before me. 

Take, O boatman, thrice thy fee, 

Take, I give it willingly, 

For, invisible to thee, 

Spirits twain have crossed with me. 
—Ulhand, 


+o 


THE WRONG WINDOW. 
Sally Dorton was a pretty girl with a great many 


each other. The Sioux have a maxim, ‘‘Let a man pleasant and pretty ways. Her great weakness was 


be false to his father, his son, or his chief, but keep 
faith with his friend.” 

The Germans and Russians have much the same | 
idea in their code of morals, and Russian folk-lore is | 
full of pathetic instances of self-sacrifice by friends | 
for each other. | 

There is a true story in English history which sur- | 


novel-reading, and the absurd ideas resulting there- 
from. Seth Higgins, an honest-souled fellow, had 
asked her to become his wife, and she was willing, 
but she had one request to make that surprised Seth; 
it was, that they should elope, and be married. “It 


passes them all, however; that of some of the band | would be so romantic and exciting.” ‘’Lope with 


of noble youths who under Babington conspired to 
ae Mary Queen of Scots on the throne of Eliza. | 
eth. The leaders of the conspiracy were actuated | 
by loyalty to the Stuarts, but two of the number joined | 
it to “share the danger of their pledged friends.” 
One, on being called upon for his defence, replied,— 


| you, Sally?” Seth asked. ‘What should that be fer? 


Has your folks got anything agin me?” 
“No,” replied Sally. 
**You aint ashamed to take me ’fore folks?” 
“No-o-0,” replied Sally, slowly. She really liked 


“I took the part of my friend, and so only fulfilled | Seth very much, but was determined that a flavor of 


the duty of a friend.” 

“But,” replied the judge, “in so doing you turned 
against your sovereign.” 

He bowed and made answer, “Therein was my 
offence.”’ 

The punishment was death by the horrible torture 
of quartering and hanging. One noble lad was 
offered liberty if he would betray the whereabouts of 
a leader who had escaped. 

““My case is hard,” he said, “either to betray my 
friend, whom I love as myself, or to undo myself for- 
ever. But I will not discover Tom Salusbury unto 
you!” 

ee continues the ancient chronicler, “he died 
silent.” 

In the early history of this country, friendships 
which lasted during a life-time were more common 
Indeed, nothin 
eee uncommon now among Americans than such 
a bond. 

Young men find comrades at college, and pledge 
fealty to each other, but in ten years their wives and 
children and the pursuit of fortune have wholly 
crushed out this early feeling, which they sneer at as 
sentimental weakness. Is it so? or is it the universal 
rreed for success which has levelled so many heights 
in life for us, that has taken from us also this emotion, 
which all other nations have found strengthening 
and ennobling? 


_—-—— -_~+@r - —— - 
VICTOR HUGO AND THE BEARS. 


“TI remember that seven or eight years ago,”’ says a 
narrative of Victor Hugo, from which we translate, 
“I went to Claye, a few leagues from Paris. I re- 
turned from there on foot; I started tolerably early, 
and towards noon the beautiful trees of the forest of 
Loudy tempting me at a place where the road turns 
abruptly, I sat down with my back against an oak 





tree on a grassy slope, hung my feet over a ditch, and 
began to write in my green-book. As I was finishing 
my fourth line, I raised my eyes vaguely, and per- 
ceived on the other side of the ditch, on the edge of 
the rock, a few steps in front of me, a bear, who was 
gazing fixedly at me. In full daylight one does not 
have the nightmare, one cannot be duped by a shape, 
an appearance, a deformed rock, or an absurd trunk 
of atree. At noon by a May sun, one does not have 
hallucinations. 


“It was indeed a bear, a live bear, a true bear, per- 
fectly hideous, moreover. He was gravely seated on 
his haunches, showing me the dusty under-surface of 
his hind paws, in which I distinguished all the claws, 
his front paws gently crossed over his stomach. His 
jaws were half opened, one of his ears torn and bloody, 
iung in two pieces, his under lip, half torn away, 
showed his well-bared tusks, one of his eyes was put 
out, and with the other he was regarding me with a 
serious air. There was not a wood-cutter in the forest, 
and the little I saw of the road at this place, was ab- 
solutely deserted. 

“I was not without suffering some emotion. One 


| may sometimes get out of a scrape with a dog by call- 


ing him Solomon or Azor; but what to say to a bear? 





Where did the bear come from? What was the mean- 
ing of this bear’s being in the forest of Boudy, on the | 


highway from Paris to Claye? What business could 
this new kind of a vagabond have here? 

“It was very strange, very ridiculous, very unrea- 
sonable, and after all not exactly funny. I was, I con- 
fess, very much perplexed. I did not move, however ; 
I should say that the bear on his part did not move 
either; he even appeared to me, to a certain point, 
benevolent. He looked at me as tenderly as a one- 
eyed bear could look. 

“I was beginning to get accustomed to this interview 
when an incident aemeoees: a sound of hurried steps 
was heard in the highway, and suddenly I saw an- 
other bear turning the corner, a large black bear; the 
first one was brown. This black bear arrived on the 
full trot, and perceiving the brown bear, began to roll 
graciously on the ground near him. The brown bear 





the romantic should add its dear charm to her wed- 


| ding. 


“I think a weddin’ with all one’s kin folks an’ 
ou an’ a big dinner an’ all that, is nicest,” said 
Seth. 

“Everybody has that,” said Sally, petulantly. 
don’t want to be like everybody else. 

“It will be just like a page from a novel,” she said. 
*T will be all ready at midnight, and you must come 
galloping up like mad, and we will steal away and be 
married, and every one will be surprised. 

“And you must get father’s ladder off the garden 
fence, where it hangs all the time, and put it up to my 
window, and”—— 

“You'd better chain up your dog,” said Seth. “If 

I aint goin’ to have 


«“y 


he bit me once I’d kill him dead. 
no h drofoby.”” 

“Yes, yes,” said Sally, “I'll see that old Maje is tied 
UP» and—and—Seth, it’d be more romantic if you 
clim up the ladder an’ carried me down.” 

“Yes, an’ more chance of our breakin’ our necks,” 
said Seth. “I don’t see whatever possesses you to 
want to carry on like this, Sally.” 

“Then leave me! Avaunt,” cried Sally, in a highly 
tragical tone. 

“I’m not going to avant a step,” said Seth. “If I 
could only see some sense in it all I wouldn’t mind. 
But I don’t care,”’ he added, recklessly. ‘I'll do it to 
please you.” 

Then Sally was happy. Her life would not have 
been lived in vain if it could have a romance of its 
own. She had overruled all of Seth’s objections, and 
made him consent against his better judgment, to do 
as she wished. 

The night agreed upon for the elopement came, and 
with it a settled rain. Seth was very despondent, 
Sally was jubilant. Her plan was a simple one. They 
were to ride to a village twelve miles distant. It 
would be daylight when they reached this village. 
They would be married, and return in time for dinner. 
This prosaic ending did not please Sally greatly, but 
nothing more exciting could be agreed upon. 
would have liked to have had her father follow them 
vowing vengeance, in which case she could have ‘“‘de- 
fied him to his teeth.” 

But, as Sally disconsolately said, ‘Father likes Seth 
too much to make any fuss.” Nevertheless, she de- 
cided on pinning a note to her pillow, telling her par- 
ents that she had gone ‘“‘with the man she loved,” and 
that ‘‘all pursuit will be vain.” 

It was after eleven o’clock when Seth started for 
Sally’s home. The fire of romance flamed not furi- 
ously in his breast. Even love was at low ebb. He 
was sorely tempted to give up the whole plan, but was 
afraid of Sally’s taunts. 

He saddled the amazed and unreliable Lazarus, and 
took also a decrepit old nag called “Bally.” 

“Sally said she was to ride behind me, ’cause I was 
to be her Lockinvar, or some other big fool, but, 
Lockinvar or no Lockinvar, old Laz’rus won’t carry 
— an’ we’d both get h’isted into the mud if we 
tried it.” 

It was midnight, a dark and dreary midnight, when 
Seth reached Farmer Dorton’s farm-house. The rain 
came down in torrents, and objects could be seen only 
by the flashes of lightning. These were quite frequent, 
and by them Seth found the ladder at the place indi- 
cated by Sally. 

Another flash, and he placed it against a side of the 
house. Nolight was visible. Sally thought that dark- 
ness would add to the romance of the affair. 

There were almost constant peals of thunder, and 
the rain beat furiously against windows and doors. 


| Seth knew that Sally could not hear ‘a pebble” 


| the elopement must be 





against the glass, which he had been asked to throw. 

He decided to rap on the window, and tell her that 
stponed, and that she would 
get “sopping wet’ if she ventured out. This would 
show her that he had kept his word in regard to com- 
ing after her. 

e crept slowly up the ladder, and rapped gently on 
the window with his knuckles. 

There was no response. A sudden lull came, the 
wind and rain ceased for a moment, a prolonged, 
wave-like glare of lightning revealed Seth rapping 
quite vigorously on the window. 

“Sally! Sally!” he whispered, shrilly. 

A window ten feet from him was thrown up, and a 
frightened voice said,— 


She | 
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“Seth! Seth! For pity sake, come away from there! 
You’re at the wrong window! That’s pa’s room!” 

Seth was about to fall off tie ladder when the win- 
dow weut up with a bang, and a strong hand clutched 
his neck. 

“I’ve got ye! I’ve got ye!” cried the excited and 
angry ‘“‘pa’”’ himself. ‘I see ye by that crack o’ light- 
nin’. Vl tix ye! No use kickin’ that-a-way! Ah ha! 
Thar goes the ladder, an’ now you air done fer!” 

It was too true. Poor Seth’s struggles had sent the 
ladder flying from under him. 

“Pll hang on till daylight fore I'll let ye drap!” 
cried Mr. Dorton. “I’m bound to see who an’ what 
| yeair. Here, ma, run an’ tell the hired man to turn 
| the dog loose, an’ I'll call him under this winder. If 
| this bugler ever drops into old Maje’s jaws he’ll wisht 

he hadn’t gone a buglerin’ ‘round these primises.” 
Explanations rapidly followed, and as Sally hdd 
had sufficient excitement, she consented to be married 
| in the usual way, and to give up novel-reading, and 
a fine old-fashioned wedding brought her career of 
romantic dreams to a very happy end. 
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IN THE STREET-CAR. 


‘Here comes Mother Bunch,” said a child, as the 

car-door opened. She was a homely little middle-aged 
woman, but something in her face showed that she 
had one of those souls to which needy folk come to 
be warmed and fed. A tall girl, elegantly dressed, 
| with her escort, entered the street-car behind her. 
The conductor took their umbrellas, shook them dry, 
shut, and brought them in. The young woman nod- 
ded haughtily, but the old lady thanked him in so gen- 
tle a voice that the man, with a look of surprise, 
| sean and touched his cap. A poor woman with a 
| baby and two or three children next scrambled in; 
the pretty girl scowled as they clutched at her fur 
cloak, and drew it closer about her; but Mother 
Bunch quietly made room for the mother and took 
one child on her knee. A draught from an open win- 
dow blew on a sickly-looking girl and Mother Bunch 
drew it down. 

“What a fine face that old lady has!” whispered 
her companion to the beauty. ‘She looks like a thor- 
ough gentlewoman.” 

The young lady scanned her from head to foot. 
“Gentlewoman! Her whole suit, bonnet and all, 
would not cost twenty dollars!’ she said, contempt- 
uously. 

Again the door opened, and a stooping figure en- 
tered, preceded by a whirling rush of snow. It was 
old Jacob, with his basket of needles, shoe-laces and 
sticks of peppermint candy. Everybody knew the old 
negro who squatted generally on the steps of the 
court-house, but very few people knew how miserably 
,00r he was. Our young lady exclaimed, as his bas- 
<et rubbed against her. 

“Beg yer pardon, missy,” said the old man, jerking 
off his cap humbly. “Ise kind o’ blind, ennyhow.” 


He dropped into a seat by the old lady. ‘You are 
going home early, uncle,” she said. 
“Yes’m. Dead beat out by de storm. Nobody 


kin see me and I kin see nobody. I tought I go home 
to Sally.” 

After awhile she noticed that the old man sighed to 
himself, and that his lips and jaws were sunken and 
ashen. She was quick to reach conclusions. 

‘How much did you make to-day?” she whispered. 

“Bress goodness, not one cent.” 

“And you’re hungry?” 

He started, looked at her and nodded. 
something into his hand. 
Sally.” 

He looked at his hand and then at her, his wrinkled 
face beaming as only a negro’s can, and began to 
thank her, when the conductor opened the door. 
“Change for Oak Lane! Here’s your car, Jacob!” 

The old man went out laughing, and groping his 
way. Before the car moved there was a wild cry, a 
rush of the crowd outside, and then a silence. The 
conductor looked in presently, his jaws pale under 
the whiskers. ‘He fell on the cobble-stones and one 
of the horses kicked him in the forehead,” he said. 

The passengers all went out. The old negro lay on 
the snowy track, quite still. He had been killed on 
the instant. His hand was shut tight, and his old 
face still had the happy smile on it. 

The young girl looked at him, trembling, and burst 
into tears. ‘I would give the world if 7 had made 
the old man happy in his last moments!” she said. 
Then, after a shudder or two, she went back into the 
car. But Mother Bunch was talking to the driver. 
She, too, was trembling and pale, for she was old and 
easily moved. 

“Where does old Stlly live?” she said. 
to her.” 


She slipped 
“That is for you—you and 


“TI will go 
te 


“POOR JIM!” 


The Portland family which has had its doings told 
in the records of the Triangular Society, once kept 
for a pet a house-fly named John. It was proved by 
experiment that kindness is not good for flies. John 
was petted, and coddled, and nursed, and fed, where 
other flies are hunted, and scared, and starved. 





But one morning John was not at breakfast, neither 
| could he be found. For some days his flight had been 
| languid and lumbering, and his ——-~ poor. 
| Bob declared that the poor thing had not eaten 
|enough to keep a chicken alive, which was true 
| enough, but failed to convey the idea of extreme ab- 
| stinence which Bob intended to express. 
| __ By-and-by John was discovered, standing bolt up- 

right on a window-sash, with a rigidity of expression 
|and a stiffness of legs which showed him as dead as 
| Julius Cesar. 

“I’m glad he died decently,” said Bob; “but it must 
have been awful sudden, for he didn’t even have time 
to shut his eyes.” 

Poor Bob was quite deeply affected, and though it 
seemed impracticable to bury John in the garden, on 
account of two or three feet of snow, and frozen 
cons underneath, still Bobby employed his imme- 

iate leisure in composing an epitaph, which he wrote 
on a cedar shingle, to be erected under the lilac- 
bushes next summer in memory of John. Nearly 
every s in the epitaph faced the wrong way, and every 
n was wrong-side-to; but the sentiment was right- 
side-out, so those trifles were of no account. It ran 
as follows: 


“When other flies 

Gets sick and dies 

Nobody cares and nobody cries; 
ut now our John 

Is dead and gone, 
Everybody is taking on. 
For we was very fond of him, 

Poor Jim!” 

“What do you mean?” said Brunette. ‘Who's 
Jim? John never was Jim, and you know it.” 

“I know,” explained Bob, biting his pencil in some 
confusion, “but he never will know what is on his 
grave-stone, and you see yourself that John wouldn’t 
rhyme.” 
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RAPID TRANSIT. 
A scene in court: 


“You say, witness, that you heard two shots fired, 
=e after the other.” 
“ i Rad 
‘How far were you from the man when he fired the 
| first shot?” 
“I should say about a rod, sir.” 
“And how far were you from him when he fired the 
second shot?” 
“I should call it about forty rods, sir.” 
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Wesinkle twinkle little Star, 


How I wonder 
What vou are! 
Up above “the world so 
, high, 
hike a° diamond 
in the sky 
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Gill the sun is in the 
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Ghough I know not 
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The Subscription Price of the COMPANION is 
$1.75 a year, payment in advance. NEW SUB- 
SCRIPTIONS can commence at any time during the 


year. 
The Companion is sent to subscribers until an ex- 
plicit order is received by the Publishers for its dis- 
ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, 
as required by law, 
he Companion, when sent by mail, 





Payment for t 
should be made in Money Orders, Bank Checks, or 

WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 

send the money ina Registered Letter. All 

ers are required to register letters when- 
ever requested to do so, 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who senc 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be changed. 

Discontinuances, — Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. Re- 
turning your paper will not enable us to ahecontinus 
it, as we cannot find your name on our books unless 
your Post-office address ts given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

The Date against your name on the margin of 
your paper shows to what time your subscription is 







paid. 

The Courts have decided that all subseribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PER- 
RY ASON & CO,, Youth's Companion, Boston, 

Mass. 
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PHYSICAL DECAY. 


The successive decay of the great nations of an- 
tiquity is a wonderful phenomenon. How hard to 
realize that Egypt, now at the foot of the nations, 
was once the head! that Rome was the mistress of 
the world! that Greece, in all the great products of 
intellect, was the master-mind of the race, with a su- 
premacy reached by no nation since! 

In modern times Spain has sunk down from one of 
the highest seats of power in Europe to one of the 
lewest. A similar process is seen going on in other 
Do the clements of decay inhere in the life 
of a nation as they do in that of an individual, so 
that decrepit age must necessarily succeed to the most 
vigorous national manhood? 

Why this national decay? 

History shows us that the ancient nations perished 
because power and prosperity brought to one class 
luxury and effeminacy, and to the other crushing pov- 


nations. 


erty, and thus to both every possible vice and physical 
degeneration. The same causes are ever prolitic of the 
same effects. 

But it is the cities that are the centres of decay. 
In these the destructive forces are most numerous, 
strongest and most incessantly at work. Cantlie, in 
his “Degeneration amongst Londoners,” says a pure 
Londoner of the fourth generation is impossible. 
Certainly it is not as bad as that here. Yet we find, 
in each generation, that the leading business and pro- 
fessional minds in our great cities are importations 
from the rural districts. 

What would happen if this constant supply of good 
blood should cease? 

Two significant facts now confront us. One is, that 
the country is being more and more conformed to the 
city type of social life; the other is, that large cities 
are multiplying among us with unexampled rapid- 
ity. Steam and railroads enable most of these cities 
to become large manufacturing centres. These two 
facts must in time greatly lessen the ability of our 
cities to replenish themselves with vigorous blood 
from the rural districts, as has hitherto been the case 
in our national growth. 

More and more we need to care for our cities—by 
insisting on the stewardship of wealth; teaching and 
enforcing the right relations between capital and 
labor; so caring for the poor as to foster their self- 
respect and their ability to help themselves; closing 
up rum-shops; multiplying and increasing the effi- 
ciency of city missions; more vigorously enforcing 
the laws against crime; adopting every feasible meas- 
ure to improve tenement-houses, to clean out the 
slums physically and morally, and to secure to every 
person an ample supply of pure air, good water and 
wholesome food. 
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THE HARVEST MOON. 


When our satellite, on the 13th of September, pre- 
sents her full, round face to the earth, the most beau- 
tiful moon of all the year delights the eyes of the in- 
habitants of this small planet. For several successive 
evenings she appears above the eastern horizon, in 
full splendor, soon after the sun has disappeared be- 
low the western, 

During the four evenings succeeding the full, there 
is this year an average difference of only thirty-two 
minutes in the time of her rising. For this reason, 
the harvest moon has furnished a theme for poetic 
inspiration, ever since men began to “consider the 
heavens.” 

The husbandmen of old, who lived near to nature, 
saw in the arrangement a providential interposition 
to prolong the day, and thus lend them assistance in 
gathering in the harvest. Their faith was more sim- 
ple and reverential than scientific, but none the less 
to be admired. 

In England iv the Middle Ages the moon that rose 
at the autumn sunset was known as the Hunters’ 
moon, as it enabled the foresters to continue the hunt 
and chase during the evening and night. 

Science explains the reason for this seeming depart- 
ure from the moon’s ordinary course, and throws to 


| 








unswerving path to aid the husbandmen of the north 
temperate zone. 

But the name given by the observers of long ago 
still clings to the loveliest moon of all the year. 
Long as the earth endures, and her satellite circles 
around her, so long will the lesser light whose full- 
| orbed splendor illumines the September nights be 
known as the harvest moon. 
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HIS FIRST “SPARKING.” 


In early times there lived in Indiana a man by the 
name of George Boone, a descendant of the celebrated 

| Daniel Boone. He would have stood well in those 
days when there were giants in the land, if there ever 
were such. He was near seven feet high, with large 
bones and muscles; his hands were large and his feet 


were of extreme size in length, breadth and depth. | 


The following anecdote was one Boone used to relate 
himself, with evident relish, after he became one of 
the State senators. 


I was about eighteen years of age, when, for the 
first time, I took it into my head to go a-sparking. 
One of my neighbors, a few miles off, had a pretty 
daughter that, I thought, would just suit me. 

It was late in the fall, and the weather pretty cold; 
still it was too early to put on shoves, for those primi- 
tive times. When Sunday afternoon came, I dressed 
in my best butternut-colored suit, made some six 
months before, but soon found that the pantaloons 
reached only just below my knees, and my coat 
stretched over me as tight as an eel-skin dried on a 
hop-pole. 

t started barefoot, wading the creeks and muddy 
bottoms till I reached the house. The family were 
about sitting down to supper, and invited me to eat. 
Sally sat by my side. They had mush and milk, and 
plenty of it. The old lady, who was dishing out the 
sudding, told me to pass my bowl. I reached out my 
1and with the bowl; but I had made no calculation 
of the size of the table, the space between the big 
milk -pitcher and the bowl, nor the width of my 
hand. With all my embarrassment, I struck the milk- 
pitcher in some way and upset it, and out went the 
milk over the table, Sally and myself. She jumped 
up and went, shaking with laughter, into the other 
—_ I saw that all was lost. I saw nothing- more 
of her. 

When the clock struck ten, the old lady said,— 

b — Boone, won’t you wash your feet and go to 
ed ?”” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said I. 

“Here is an old iron pot—all I’ve got that’s fit,” 
said the old lady. 

I took the pot and found it so small that I could 
only get my feet into it by sliding them in sideways. 
But I got them in. The water was hot and I soon 
found them swelling tighter and tighter; I couldn’t 
get them out. 

I said nothing, though the pain and anxiety was 
80 great that the sweat rolled down my face. 

The clock struck eleven. 

“Mr. Boone, are you done washing your feet?” 
sleepily inquired the old lady. 

“What did this pot cost? I’ve got to break it,” I 
groaned. 

“A dollar.” 

“Bring me the axe.” 

She brought it. I took the axe, broke the pot in 
pieces, handed the old lady a dollar, opened the door 
and started for home. 

I never went there again. 


os 
FRUIT SYRUPS. 


Oppressive days, when strength and appetite fail 
alike, the best support is a glass of orange or grape 
syrup, with a dash of acid phosphate, taken every 
hour ortwo. It is more strengthening than wine, if it 
is pure, and if their value were known, syrups would 
be as much part of family supplies as canned fruit and 
vegetables. 


But to be of real worth, the syrups must be pure, 
and not mixed. 

To make fruit syrups, the ripest fruit is crushed, and 
its juice squeezed through a strong, coarse cloth, then 
boiled in stone ware, or enamel, till it thickens. It 
should be well skimmed, and a half pint of sugar 
added to the quart of juice when nearly done. When 
cold, bottle and seal. Raspberry, blackberry, peach 
and grape syrups are nice, and made this way, also 
syrup from sweet cider. 

The aim is to have the juice as purely condensed as 
possible, the small amount of sugar being to sweeten 
the acid set free by heat in boiling. The juice of 
melons makes nearly as fine syrup as maple sap, and 
sugar has been made from it in California. Good 
pumpkins ground and — in a cider-mill make a 
rich syrup, and it is said sugar has been made from it 
on a large scale in Hungarian factories for beet sugar. 

Syrup from sweet corn was made before the Span- 
ish invasion of America, and has been made by many 
farmers since, says Johnston, and a factory near 
Toulouse, France, makes twenty thousand pounds a 
year from this plant. 


———___. 


“INO,” 


There is no scrap of learning but has its value for 
the possessor. Perhaps if a certain skipper had 
known something of the heathen deities it would 
have saved his temper. 


The captain of a ship bound from New York to 
Charleston, being notitied of a ship in sight sailing 
northward, hastened on deck, speaking-trumpet in 
hand, ready to hail the stranger. 

“What ship is that?” he called. 

“Ino !** was the reply, in a squeaking voice. 

Thinking he had misunderstood, the inquirer put 
the trumpet to his lips and shouted,— 

“What did you say?” 

“Ino!” came the answer. 

“ ‘onfound his impudence! Does he mean to insult 


me? 
Again he called,— 
“What—name—did—you—say ?” 
“T—no!” 
The captain glared. 
“He would be a fine master if he didn’t know the 
= of his own ship!” He called out, “Go ahead! 


From the distance came — 
“JI—no! New York.” 


cts 
WILLING. 
Physicians have proverbially hard times in getting 
the money due them for their professional services. 
Here was an instance of good intentions. 


A Dutchman who had run up a large doctor’s bill 
called to see the M. D. concerning it, Whereupon the 


| following conversation ensued : 


| 


“Goot-mornin’, dogtor.” 
a “‘Good-morning, Mr. Mozenthal. How is your fam- 

y?” 

“Pretty vell; I gome to ask you sometings aboudt 
mein bill.” 

“Yes?” with animation. 

“T don’d haf got mooch money, I vants to know 
vill you tage id oudt in der trade?” 

“T guess we can arrange that,” [cheerfully]. 
“What's vour business?” 

*“Vell—I blay me a leedle on dat trombone; undt I 

” 
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Dyspepsia and indigestion are speedily cured by 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 100 Doses One Dollar. [Adv. 
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Payson’s is the simplest Ink for decorative work. 

Established 50 years. Sold by all Stationers. (4de. 
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Burnett’s Cocoaine allays irritation, removes all 
tendency to dandruff, and invigorates the action of the 
capillaries in the highest degree, thus promoting a vig- 
orous and healthy growth of hair. (Ado, 


We Want Every Lady 


W\O send for our New Illustrated Circulars of Stamp- 
ing Outfits, Fancy Work Books, Felt and Linen 











these goods from other firms. Circulars Free. 

A FELT TIpy and Silk to work it, for 20c, 
| A fringed LINEN TIDY and Embroidery 
| ® Cotton to work it, for l6c. 
| Florence * Waste” Embroidery Silk, He. a package. 
Circulars free. Address J. F, INGALLS, Lynn, Mass, 
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32 WEST 14TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
High grade garments af retail and to the trade. 


ALASKA SEAL SACQUES AND WRAPS, 

| SEAL PLUSH SACQUES AND WRAPS, 

| FUR TRIMMINGS AND SMALL FURS, 
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ROBES, GLOVES, CAPS, AND 


LADIES’, MISSES AND BOYS’ CLOTHING. 
gay unsurpassed! Prices moderate! 
Ww te for full particulars. Mention this paper. 
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Breaks Cocoa 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Dorchester Mass, 


CHOLERA INFANTUM 


Prevented, Controlled, and Cured by 


lactated Food 


It has been successful in hundreds of cases where 
other prepared foods failed. 


FOR NEW-BORN INFANTS, 


It may be used with confidence, as a safe and com- 
plete substitute for mother’s milk. 


It is a Perfect Nutrient for INVALIDS. 


The most NOURISHING and ECONOMICAL. of Foods. 
150 MEALS for an Infant for $1.00. 
Easily prepared. Sold by Druggists—25c., 50c., $1.00. 

a&@ A valuable pamphlet on “The Nutrition of In- 
fants and Invalids,’”’ free on application. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


CLUB 
ORoERS 


We have made a specialty since 1877 of giving as 
Premiums to those who get up Clubs or purchase 
Tea and Coffee in large quantities, Dinner and Tea 
Sets, Gold-Band Sets, Silverware, &c. Teas of all 
kinds from 30 to 70cents per pound. We do s very large 
Tea and Coffee business, besides sending out from 60 to 
90 CLUB ORDERS each day. SILVER-PLATED CASTERS 
as Premiums with $5, $7 and $10 orders. WHITE TEA 
SETS with $10 orders. DECORATED TEA SETS with 
$13 orders. GOLD-BAND OR MoOss-ROSE SETs of 44 
pieces or DINNER SETS of 112 pieces, with 2) orders, 
and a Host of other Premiums. ‘We carry the largest 
stock, and do the largest Tea and Coffee business, in 
Boston. Over 15,000 club orders sent to COMPANION 
| readers during the past five years. Send postal (and 
mention the COMPANION) for our large Illustrated Price 
and Premium List. 


GREAT LONDON TEA CO., 
801 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


“THE MIKADO.” 


In addition to our premiums, a list of which will be 
sent on application, we wish to call especial notice to our 
Cabinet Portraits of D’Oyley Carte’s English Mikado 
Company, Fifth Avenue Theatre, New York. No light 
opera has ever been produced in the United States that has 

















pany to produce it in this country was D’Oyley Carte’s 
English Company, selected there by Gilbert and Sullivan 
and sent to this country. We have issued, for distribu- 
tion to our patrons who will send us wrappers as below, 


character and costume, the finest photographic gelatine 
work ever produced. They comprise: 


Geraldine Ulmar, as “Yum-Yum.” 


Misses Ulmar, Foster and St. Maur, as 
“‘Three Little Maids from School.” 
Kate Foster, as **Pitti-Sing.” 
**Ko-Ko.” 
- “*Nanki-Poo.” 
“The Mikado.” 
*“*Poo-Bah.” 


George Thorne, as - - 
Courtice Pounds, as 
Frederici, as 


Fred Billington, as 


Our price for these portraits is twenty-five cents each, 
but to anyone who uses our soap, and sending us 15 
wrappers of Dobbins’ Electric Soap, and full post-office 
address, we will send the whole series, postage paid, and 
| free of charge. 


1. L. CRAGIN & CO., 
| No. 119 South Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa, 





Stamped Goods, Materials, etc., before ordering any of | [> _ 


| 


equalled in popularity “The Mikado.” The original com- | 


aseries of seven cabinet portraits of these artists, in | 





SEPT. 16, 1886. 


| Art Interchange, 
For OCTUBER, SEPTEMBER, AUGUST, only 


ONE DOLLAR. 

This gives six issues of a 20-page paper; six Pattern 
Embroidery Supplements, full size; also three very beau- 
| tiful Colored Studies, viz.: 

MARINE VIEW, by Edward Moran, double 

e; Figure pean A “FISHER GIRL,” by Wal- 

er Satterlee, and large STUDY of GRA ES. 

Sample copy with large colored plate (Jacqueminot 
Roses} oF any of these other previous colored studies— 
Snowballs, Dogwood, Violets, and illustrated cat- 
alogue, 2) cents. 
ART INTERCHANGE CO., 37 and 39 West 22d Street, 

Mention this paper. New York. 


saat: Nestlé's Food. 


Differs from other infant foods in that it is ES- 
PECIALLY SUITABLE for HOT WEATHER. 

A prominent Boston physician writes, ‘‘There is 
no excuse for losing children by Cholera Infantum 
or Summer Complaints where the means exist to 
procure NESTLE’S MILK FOOD.” 

A very important and distinctive characteristic 
of this food is that it furnishes a nourishing and 
digestible diet, WITHOUT THE ADDITION of 
MILK, water alone being required; it is therefore 
the most ECONOMICAL FOOD in the world. 

Talk with your physician about NESTLE’S MILK 
FOOD, and send for sample and pamphlet to 
THOS. LEEMING & CO., New York, Sole Agents. 


WAIST 


HUMORS, 
Skin Blemishes 
<—— AND Cc: 
BIRTH MARKS 
» _are-cured-by- 


Cuticura 


JR CLEANSING THE SKIN and Scalp of Infantile 

and Birth Humors, for allaying Itching, Burning and 
Inflammation, for curing the first symptoms of Eczema, 
Psoriasis, Milk Crust, Seall Head, Scrofula, and other in- 
herited skin and blood diseases, 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA SOAP, 
| an exquisite Skin Beautifier, externally, and CUTICURA 
| Basel Vane, the new Blood Purifier, internally, are in- 
fallible. 

CuTICURA REMEDIES are absolutely_pure, and the 
only infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautifiers free 
from poisonous ingredients. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CuUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 25c.; 
RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the POTTER DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL €O., BOSTON, MASS 

"Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 





TRADE 
















BACK ACHE, Uterine Pains, Soreness and Weak- 
ness speedily cured by CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN 
2: PLASTER, Warranted. 25c. 





James M’Creery & Co. 


Have opened their EARLY IMPOR- 
TATIONS OF SILKS, VELVETS 
and PLUSHES, and are now exhib- 
iting complete assortments in RICH 
and EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS. An 
examination is invited. 


Correspondence from any part of 
the United States will receive 
prompt attention. Sample sent on 
application. 


Orders by mail or express filled 
without delay. 


Broadway & Eleventh St., 


NEW YORK. 








Ask your retailer for te Original $3 Shoe. 





None Genuine unless bearing this Stamp 


shoe stands higher in the estimation of 
Wearers than any other in the world. Thousands 
who wear it will tell you thereason if you ask them, 





There are some men who are paying five or six dollars 
a pair for their shoes who have never tried on the James 
Means’ Shoe. They have read our advertisements 
thousands of times for years past, but they do not feel 
that the advertisements appeal to themselves. WHY ? 
Because they think that if the James Means’ $3 Shoe is 
sold at such a low price, it cannot be good queue, for 
them. Now to those who are skeptical on this point we 
| would say that there are hundreds of thousands of men 
| in this country who are wearing our shoes, and many 

of them write us that before learning the merits of the 

James Means’ $3 Shoe they used to think it necessary to 
| pay five or six dollars for every pair of their shoes. If 

the reader of this advertisement thinks that a shoe 

which can be bought for three dollars is not good enough 

for him, we would say that he is -_ the kind of man we 
| like to convince. It will cost him nothing to try on a 
| pair of our shoes, and the retailers who sell our goods 
| will be happy to have him call at their store just to try 
| o pair of the James Means’ $3 Shoes, no matter 
| whether he is ready to buy or not. Try ona pair and 
| see how you like them, and then buy whenever you get 








* None genuine unless stamped as follows: 


JAMES MEANS’ 
$3 SHOE. 











